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L ike an organism scurrying to adapt to a fast-changing environ- 
ment, science-fiction magazines have been undergoing constant 
changes in the post-Sputnik world. Venerable titles have been meta- 
morphosed. Prices, the number of pages, the frequency of publica- 
tion have fluctuated. Many competitors have fallen by the wayside. 

Through it all. Amazing has tried to steer a steady course; the 
only major change we have attempted was a general up-grading of 
the contents of the magazine. If we can judge by the response of 
our readers over the past two years, this change has been success- 
ful. During this period Amazing has published major works by 
major science-fiction writers — some of whom were making their 
first appearance in this magazine. 

But now we have come to an important decision. In a world 
where the environment itself changes so quickly and so markedly, 

we, too, must make a carefully- 
planned break with the past. 
And so next month — the October 
issue — Amazing Stories will be 
a new and different magazine. 

There will be significant 
changes in the appearance and 
contents of science-fiction’s old- 
est magazine (34i/^ years old, by 
cracky!). 

To begin with, we have rede- 
signed the entire cover, from 
logotype to cover lines to art- 
work (see left). The cover illo 
is by Alex Schomberg, an artist 
(Continued on page 145) 
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In the shadow of the 
eclipse three people 
battled silently tar 
the right of a boy to 
live his own lifer 
dream his own 
dreams. 


W HEN the school officials 
first discussed Robbie with 
Shelley, she wasn’t exactly sur- 
prised ; pleased certainly, but 
with an inner feeling of vindica- 
tion. Robbie wasn’t quite eleven 
then and she had known for 
three or four years that he was 
mentally superior to his play- 
mates and school friends. Not 
that he made any attempt to out- 
strip them in any way, it merely 
happened. When his cousin, 
Stevie, began collecting rocks, 
Robbie checked out half a dozen 
lapidary books and organized the 
collection systematically until 
Stevie gave it up in disgust. The 
collection was now quite valuable 
even though it did gather dust in 
the basement. 

Frank had also got interested 
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in rocks, and had made show 
cases for them which he regular- 
ly — for a time — exhibited to all 
callers. 

And the year Robbie had his 
eighth birthday party and had 
been given that hideous mud 
puppy. She had caught him care- 
fully dissecting it with a razor 
blade on the kitchen table and 
drawing its insides on her mono- 
grammed stationary. Frank had 
stayed the spanking she thought 
he deserved that time, and he 
had set up a regular operating 
table in the basement and pro- 
ceeded to show Robbie how they 
had done it when he was in 
school. Robbie had sneaked away 
leaving him down there talking 
to the empty gray walls, looking 
foolishly at the mangled frog be- 
fore him. 

Robbie’s stamp collection was 
under lock and key. “Good Lord, 
Shelley!" Frank had exploded 
when she protested, “the kid’s 
stumbled across a sixty-five dol- 
lar stamp ! First thing you know 
he’ll trade it for a bb gun or 
something.” 

“He didn’t stumble across it, 
Frank. He did some hard trading 
to get it,” Shelley retorted. 

“When he’s older he’ll enjoy it 
more, and appreciate it more. 
Just last night he knocked the 
whole book off the table when I 
tried to help him locate a violet 
Hamilton. He’s too young for 
stuff like that.” 


Shelley looked at him calmly, 
“He didn’t want any help. He 
didn’t think he needed any.” 

“I still say he’s too young. 
When he learns how to take care 
of it that’s time enough.” 

Shelley had given it up at that. 
Robbie was hardier than she 
was; he could fight it his own 
way. She had watched him fight- 
ing it his own way for all of his 
ten years it seemed. He would 
start something, Frank would 
interfere, and he would wander 
away from it. While Frank was 
at his office, or on one of his 
business trips that kept him 
away nearly as much as he was 
there, Robbie’s interests would 
reappear, still very much opera- 
tive, but he filled in those other 
hours with other things. Robbie 
was very hardy. 

Still it had come as a pleasure 
for the school authorities to rec- 
ognize that he needed the chal- 
lenge of the advanced program. 
He was not a genius, they were 
quick to declare, and that too 
she had known. But he was very 
intelligent, and under the pres- 
ent circumstances, it was felt 
that the more intellectually able 
youngsters should be given the 
opportunity to develop their abil- 
ities. 

Frank’s reaction had been 
typical, she thought wryly. He 
had bought a new encyclopedia 
set for seven hundred dollars. 
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had built book shelves in Rob- 
bie’s room and crammed them 
with books the saleslady had as- 
sured him were fundamental for 
a genius. So far Robbie had by 
and large ignored them, prefer- 
ring to check out his own selec- 
tions of dogeared, smeary library 
books every Saturday. As often 
as not they included one horse 
story, one science fiction adven- 
ture and one that ranged from 
mythology through King Arthur, 
poetry, riddles or puns. Very 
bad puns that sent him into 
howls of laughter. He never 
checked more than three, and 
never returned one unread. He 
could lie across his bed immersed 
in the world of print for hours. 
Or in the living room oblivious 
of the television and of Bea- 
trice’s attempts to draw him into 
a game. Beatrice adored him, an- 
noyed and pestered him, and at 
times seemed to be his main 
source of amusement. Robbie 
was good to her and his teasing 
was humorous rather than mali- 
cious. But most often he appear- 
ed unaware of her and his 
gleaming black hair tumbled on 
his forehead as the greater part 
of him departed through the gate 
of words leaving the handsome 
well-built body that no one could 
distract. 

Shelley half listened to Bea- 
trice sounding out the words in 
her first grade reader, and really 
listened to the sounds emanating 
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from the basement. “What 
dear?” she asked at the impa- 
tient tug on her arm. “ ‘Pleas- 
ant’ ” she read and Beatrice 
continued chanting the adven- 
tures of Dick and Jane. 

What could he be doing ? Shel- 
ley wondered as she absently 
corrected Beatrice. He had taken 
his old record player and the 
alarm clock from his room and 
disappeared to the basement im- 
mediately after dinner. Finally 
it was time for Beatrice’s bath 
and bed, and she started down 
the stairs. Robbie met her at the 
bottom, grinning happily. 

“Finished, Robbie?” Shelley 
hid the disappointment and 
started to retrace her steps. 

He hesitated only a moment 
and then asked shyly, “Want to 
see what I’m doing?” 

Shelley followed him to the 
workshop area and watched as 
he plugged in the record player. 
“I fixed it so it only makes fif- 
teen revolutions a minute, and I 
took out the spindle. But I can 
put it back and speed it up 
again,” he added hurriedly. 

“What’s it for, Robbie? The 
records won’t play that slowly, 
will they?” 

“No, I’m going to grind a mir- 
ror for a telescope on it. You 
have to make a parabolic curve 
in the mirror and the book said 
to put the tool on a barrel and 
keep walking around it while you 
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grind, but I couldn’t find a barrel 
anywhere so I thought this 
would give the same evenness.” 

“A telescope!” Shelley’s mind 
flashed a picture of the observa- 
tory at that mountain in 
California and she shuddered 
involuntarily. “A telescope,” she 
repeated weakly. 

“Yes. I used my Christmas 
money for the kit. Ten dollars 
for the mirror blank and the 
tool and the pitch and all the 
grits and rouge. That’s all right, 
isn’t it? You said I could do any- 
thing I wanted to with it.” His 
eyes, so deep a blue that they ap- 
peared black, fixed on her in- 
tently. 

“But, Robbie, why didn’t you 
mention it? When did you order 
it?” 

“Last week,” he said and be- 
came interested in the insulation 
of the extension cord he had con- 
nected to the record player. “I 
just forgot to say anything I 
guess.” His gaze shifted and con- 
centrated on his toes which im- 
mediately began to wiggle. 

Shelley wanted to hug him to 
ease the ache that suddenly made 
her blink hard. Instead she said 
casually, “I suppose you have the 
instructions and books and 
everything in school, don’t you?” 
He nodded without speaking and 
she added thoughtfully, “You 
know, your father will be gone 
the last two weeks of February. 


What a nice surprise this would 
be for him to find finished when 
he gets home then.” 

Robbie’s quick look of grati- 
tude erased any guilt she may 
have felt and she continued, 
“Why don’t you put off your 
homework until after dinner for 
the next week or so and you 
could spend some time down here 
after you get home from school 
every day. You won’t be in your 
father’s way if he wants to do 
anything down here that way.” 
His smile of relief had to substi- 
tute for the kiss she halfway ex- 
pected, and she reflected again 
on how fast he was leaving child- 
hood behind. 

They moved the record player 
to the table by her washer and 
covered it with an old sheet be- 
fore they went upstairs, and 
when Frank returned from his 
bowling league they were in the 
living room watching television. 

The grinding was slower than 
Shelley had thought possible and 
several times she actually bit her 
tongue to keep from volunteer- 
ing to help. Robbie stood over 
the revolving turntable rubbing 
the mirror blank back and forth 
over the protesting grit on the 
face of the tool until she felt she 
could cry for him. Patiently he 
explained that it would be a six- 
inch Newtonian type with a focal 
length of forty-eight inches, if 
all went well. He would need a 
tube, but he had located a source. 
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if she could get it in the car for 
him — the mari said they couldn’t 
deliver just one aluminum tube. 
And he had the lenses for the 
eyepiece, but someday he’d like 
to get a Barlow lens. He hadn’t 
figured out the clock drive for 
the mount, but that would come 
later after the telescope was fin- 
ished. The mounting was the 
least important part of it be- 
cause it could be changed any 
time, but the mirror, that was 
different. It had to be right the 
first time, or all the work was 
for nothing. Shelley listened and 
made sounds without meaning, 
feeling awed and not a little 
frightened by this serious faced 
child of hers. 

Beatrice was asleep and Frank 
still gone when Robbie called her 
to see the last flame test before 
he started the fine polishing of 
the mirror. She hurried down 
the stairs feeling almost as much 
excitement as there was in his 
voice. 

“It’s really working. Mom. 
Look!’’ The basement was in 
darkness but for the candle he 
held high for her. The mirror 
sat on edge, wedged by books so 
that it couldn’t roll, and back 
from it about six feet stood Rob- 
bie holding the candle. It was 
like an ancient, and slightly il- 
licit rite of some sort, Shelley 
thought irrationally. “Watch,” 
Robbie commanded. 
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He stooped on his haunches 
and moved the candle back and 
forth slowly until he was satis- 
fied and then called her to kneel 
and look. “See,” he said, “it fills 
the face of the mirror. One 
bright glob of light. Now 
watch.” He moved the candle 
back perhaps an inch and 
it was reflected back to them in- 
verted, a clear cut flame burning 
upside down. “Six feet!” he said 
jubilantly. “Boy! the books says 
that’s good! It will come down 
another foot during the polish- 
ing.” 

“There’s more?” Shelley ask- 
ed as she straightened above the 
boy. 

“Sure,” Robbie replied quick- 
ly. “You’ve got to polish almost 
as long as the grinding took in 
the first place. That completes 
the correct curve while it pol- 
ishes. Then you silver it.” 

“How?” Shelley asked, forcing 
herself to sit in the chair and 
merely watch as he reverently 
lifted the mirror and replaced it 
in the special carton he had de- 
vised to keep it from dust, and 
Beatrice. 

“Well,” he admitted, “I won’t 
do that part. Mr. Lindstrom said 
he could do it for me if I wanted 
him to.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lindstrom knows 
about it already.” Shelley wished 
the words back before she fin- 
ished them and she watched the 
guilty look flicker across Rob- 
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bie’s face. “Is he interested in 
astronomy?” 

“Sure he is. He said if I hit a 
snag to give him a ring, and 
when I’m ready to silver it to 
bring it over.” Mr. Lindstrom 
was his science teacher. There 
had been a period of several 
weeks when his name had crop- 
ped up every third sentence Rob- 
bie uttered until one night Frank 
had erupted. 

“My God, what is this Lind- 
strom character? Some sort of 
high priest or something ? If he’s 
so good what’s he doing stuck 
away teaching kids, why isn’t he 
making a decent living like other 
men doing men’s work?” 

“Frank!” Shelley had exclaim- 
ed, “Stop that. Mr. Lindstrom is 
completely devoted to teaching. 
We’re lucky to have him.” 

“Maybe,” Frank said with his 
mouth full of blackberry pie, 
“but the way I heard it, a man 
takes up teaching after he’s fail- 
ed at everything else.” 

Robbie hadn’t said another 
word, hadn’t even given his fa- 
ther a reproachful glance, but 
somehow he gave Shelley the 
feeling that he had gathered 
himself in, had tested his mus- 
cles and, finding them insuffi- 
cient had decided to wait. That 
was the last time until now that 
he had even spoken Lindstrom’s 
name. 

“Do you have any cheese 


cloth?” Robbie asked abruptly, 
his attempt to change the sub- 
ject painfully apparent even to 
him. 

“I think so,” Shelley said. 

“Would you do something for 
me?” 

Shelley mixed the jeweler’s 
rouge with the correct amount 
of water and strained it through 
five thicknesses of cheesecloth 
as he directed while he carefully 
cleaned off the thick glass tool in 
a bucket of hot sudsy water. He 
vacuumed the area fastidiously 
and wrapped his rags and old 
papers he used under the record 
player in newspaper. Feeling 
perplexed and stupid Shelley 
watched without questioning 
him. Only after the table top and 
surrounding space was spotless 
did he inform her of the next 
step. 

“I had to make sure none of 
the carborundum grit is around 
so it won’t get on the mirror and 
scratch it. Now I have to melt 
the pitch and make what the 
book calls a pitch lap,” he told 
her while he broke the pitch into 
a coffee can. “I have to pour the 
hot pitch on the tool and when it 
starts to get a little cool I put 
the mirror on it to shape it to the 
curve. That’s why I needed the 
rouge now. It keeps the mirror 
from sticking to the pitch.” 

Shelley watched him anxiously 
as he stirred the hot pitch melt- 
ing in the can. She wanted to 
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say, be careful, darling, hurry. 
Your father is coming home to- 
morrow and he’ll be home for 
the rest of the week and all 
week-end. Not again, she prayed, 
please not again. It isn’t fair to 
Robbie. Absently he picked at his 
nose as he stirred and she 
thought, he’s so young. Too 
young to have to cope with it 
yet. They heard the footsteps 
overhead at the same time and 
Robbie turned suddenly stricken 
eyes to her as the voice called, 
“Hey, where’s everybody? What 
is burning?” 

Shelley ran across the base- 
ment to the stairs but Frank 
was already halfway down. 
“Confucious say,” he boomed, 
“man who comes home early 
must be prepared to find wife 
unprepared. But he didn’t say 
she’d be trying to bum down the 
house. What’s going on?” 

“Frank, you’re early. A whole 
day. Come on, let’s find some- 
thing to eat.” Shelley tried to 
plant herself between him and 
Robbie, but his eyes swept over 
her head and he laughed. 

“Hi, son,” he yelled jovially. 
“Or Dad’s back from the bat- 
tles of commerce. What’s cook- 
ing?” He laughed heartily and 
enwrapped Shelley in one arm as 
he crossed to the camp stove 
Robbie was using. “What’s 
that?” 

“Pitch,” Robbie said in a small 
voice not looking up from it. 


"For God’s sake, Shelley! 
Don’t you know that stuff’s dan- 
gerous to mess with!” He drew 
away from Shelley who caught 
at his arm, pulled it free without 
another glance at her. “Back up, 
son, and let Dad have a crack at 
it. What’s it for?” 

“Frank," Shelley said desper- 
ately, “he’s being careful. Come 
on up and tell me about the trip.” 

“Later,” Frank said absently 
paying no attention to her. 
“What’s all that?” he asked 
pointing toward the mirror and 
the turntable. 

Shelley walked up the stairs 
with leaden feet. She tried not 
to listen to Robbie’s monosyllabic 
answers to Frank’s flow of ques- 
tions and finally with the closing 
of the door, she no longer heard 
the words, but the echo of that 
deflated voice answering so low 
remained with her. She sat at 
the table twisting her rings star- 
ing at the wall clock until they 
came up. 

“You’d better get ready for 
bed, Robbie?” she said, avoiding 
his eye. “It’s ten.” 

“Let’s see now,” Frank was 
saying unaware of the silence of 
the boy, “I’ll be off until Monday. 
Five days. I’ll get the tube spray- 
ed with black tomorrow and 
while it’s drying I’ll run up to 
the university and see if any of 
the professors know anything 
about assembling it and getting 
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it finished. Ought to be able to 
get hold of a good eyepiece in 
town.” 

“Frank,” Shelley said quietly 
after Robbie had gone to bed and 
they were finishing sandwiches 
and coffee, “why don’t you let 
him finish it? He’s worked so 
hard on it.” 

Frank looked up from the in- 
structions he was poring over. 
“You bet he has. Great kid, isn’t 
he! Who else has a kid who’d 
think of building his own tele- 
scope? Boy, I’m telling you, he’s 
some kid!” Frank was district 
sales manager for the entire mid- 
western block of states. He was 
a large man, dark and quite 
handsome, although starting to 
put on excess weight. 

Shelley looked at him think- 
ing, he’s stupid, but she denied 
it as quickly as the idea came. 
Not stupid, simple. He continued 
to be a salesman in his own home 
unmindful of the fact that his 
family hadn’t been buying for 
years. He believed Robbie could 
do no wrong but that also he 
could do no right, without his, 
Frank’s, help. She knew he saw 
himself as Robbie’s only guide 
and idol and in turn the boy’s 
most trivial utterances became 
gospel for him. She had hoped 
the passage of time and Robbie’s 
constant growth of interests 
would by sheer massive being 
tend to wear down Frank’s 
overpowering interference. But 


Frank was an intelligent man 
and for his son he was quite 
willing to broaden his own scope 
by studying and by seeking help 
from experts in order to stay in 
the game. He was intelligent, 
Shelley reminded herself. He 
could be made to understand and 
see what he was doing. 

“Frank,” she said, “Just try 
to see it from his viewpoint. He 
wants to do it by himself. If he 
needs help, he’ll ask for it.” 

“What do you mean? You 
know we always do things like 
that together. That’s what’s 
wrong with most kids, they don’t 
have a father who’s interested 
enough to go to a little bit of 
trouble for them. But, I tell you, 
Robbie’s going to amount to 
something one of these days, and 
I’ll see to it that when he gets a 
bug on something, he’ll know he 
isn’t alone. No sir, he knows he 
can count on his old man up to 
the end.” 

He stayed up for hours after 
Shelley went to bed reading the 
books Robbie had collected on 
telescopes and astronomy. The 
next day he sent a special deliv- 
ery order for an equatorial 
mount, precision clock drive and 
tripod, to be delivered airmail. 
He located a camera that could 
be clamped to the eyepiece and 
spent several hours with the pho- 
tographer who taught him how 
to use it. 
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“I know why he couldn’t wait 
until I got home to get started 
on it,” he explained to Shelley. 
“He wanted it ready in time for 
the eclipse of the moon next 
month. Boy, will I surprise him. 
I can’t wait to see his face.” 

The telescope was completed 
and standing in the backyard 
two weeks later. Robbie had be- 
come withdrawn and subdued 
and refused to pose beside it for 
news photographers when they 
came to do a story about him 
and it. He didn’t actually refuse, 
Shelley told herself; he just for- 
got to be home when they said 
they’d come. They settled for a 
picture of the telescope and an 
old snapshot of him. It was in 
the Sunday supplement. Frank 
ordered two dozen copies and 
mailed them to his business 
friends. 

“Mom,” Robbie said hesitant- 
ly the afternoon of the eclipse, if 
he falls asleep before time, do 
you think he’ll wake up?” 

Shelley shook her head not 
trusting her voice for a moment. 
Then she said firmly, “I know he 
won’t. We’ll be quiet.” 

Robbie ducked his head back 
to his book without speaking 
again, but she knew he wasn’t 
reading it. If only she could hold 
him on her lap again, she 
thought, or even just hold him. 
She settled for an affectionate 
rubdown of his head and he grin- 
ned as if he understood. 


Robbie went to bed early, be- 
fore nine, with his clock set to 
awaken him at twelve-thirty. He 
had laid out his lined jeans and 
a woolen shirt and his boots 
were standing at the back door, 
for the ground was still covered 
with the last snowfall. 

Shelley read for two hours, 
pretending to be too engrossed 
in her book to answer Frank 
when he spoke. Occasionally she 
glanced at him and by eleven- 
thirty she thought he was going 
to fall asleep after all, however, 
he got up briskly and announced 
that he was going to make coffee. 

Shelley followed him to the 
kitchen. “Frank,” she said quiet- 
ly, “will you please go on to bed 
and let him do it alone.” 

Frank turned to face her and 
an ugly frown passed over his 
features to be lost again in his 
perpetual bland half smile. 
“Honey, you’re the one who 
should go to bed. You don’t care 
about getting out in that snow.” 

“I don’t intend to get out in it 
more than a minute, unless Rob- 
bie wants me to. That’s beside 
the point.” 

“O.K., Shelley, let’s get it out 
in the open. Just what is the 
point ? For weeks you’ve been 
needling me about getting out of 
Robbie’s way, and from where I 
stand I can’t see that I’m in his 
way.” Frank sat down at the 
table and lighted a cigarette. 
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squinting a bit when the smoke 
curled up around his eyes. 
“Well,” he prompted when Shel- 
ley remained quiet. 

“Frank, don’t you honestly see 
what it is you do ? Every time he 
gets absorbed in something you 
take it from him and finish it 
yourself. It isn’t his if you do it 
for him, and he resents it.” 

Frank was slowly shaking his 
head before she finished speak- 
ing and methodically he stubbed 
out the cigarette. "Shelley, baby, 
that isn’t it at all,” he said oddly 
indulgent. “I’ve suspected it for 
a long time, and it’s getting more 
and more obvious. You’re jealous 
of me with the boy, aren’t you? 
Don’t you see there’s no need 
for it. I love you more . . . This 
has nothing . . .” 

“Frank!” she burst in angrily, 
“how dare you talk to me like 
that, as if I hadn’t known about 
you and the others for years. I’m 
not concerned with what you do 
any longer. My only worry is for 
Robbie. I watched him with this 
telescope while you were gone. 
He’s never been so excited about 
anything in his life. His eyes 
danced and he couldn’t wait to 
get home and get to work on it; 
he’d run all the way from the 
bus stop and he brought home 
all his books and talked about it 
incessantly. Then you came home 
and took over. Is he excited now ? 
Have you heard him say one 


word about it? He never even 
mentions it any more.” 

“So that’s it!” Frank said and 
his voice was mean. “You just 
don’t want me around at all. You 
want him all to yourself, don’t 
you. I bet you had a good time 
trying to turn him against me 
while I was gone. By God, I 
should have seen it a long time 
ago.” He jumped up from the 
chair and clutched at his hair as 
he did when angered. “Every 
time I come home he’s a little 
more withdrawn. Oh, you’ve 
done a hell of a job on the kid. 
You must spend hours and hours 
brainwashing him to turn him 
against me. I can imagine the 
kind of stuff you must be filling 
his head with. But no more!” He 
was several feet from her as he 
spat out the words, and with 
each word he seemed to come 
closer and closer until his face 
was inches from her. “You hear 
me? No more. He’s my kid and 
you can’t split us up like that!” 

Shelley stared unbelievingly at 
him and took a backward step 
and then another away from his 
large body crowding against her. 
“You know that isn’t true,” she 
whispered feeling suddenly very 
cold and afraid, “I don’t want to 
come between you. I just want 
you to see what happens every 
time he gets interested in some- 
thing . . .” 

“Stay out of my way, Shelley.” 
Frank met her eyes evenly and 
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repeated, “Stay out of the way. 
You’re not interested in what he 
does, but don’t try to interfere 
with me. I know you can’t stand 
me any more. By Heaven, you 
don’t even try to pretend. That’s 
O.K. by me. But just stay out of 
my way! I won’t let you turn 
him into a mama’s boy and I 
won’t let you get between us. 
He’s going to have things that 
are good, not some cheap junk 
that he scrounges around for. I 
can afford the best for him, and 
by God, he’ll get it. If you don’t 
like it, don’t look — or get out.” 

He turned from her and sav- 
agely yanked a cup and caucer 
from the cabinet. Shelley left the 
kitchen fighting off nausea and 
faintness, afraid of the full- 
blown hatred she felt for him 
that must have lain within her, 
dormant, unrecognized for a 
long time. She crossed the din- 
ing room and as she entered the 
living room she thought she 
caught a flicker of movement in 
the hallway leading to Robbie’s 
room. “Dear God,” she breathed, 
“let him be asleep. Please . . 

At two o’clock Shelley made 
hot chocolate for them. She pull- 
ed on her boots and fastened the 
hood of her car coat tight around 
her neck and carried the thick 
mugs, steaming in the fifteen de- 
gree temperature, out to the 
back of their yard where they 
were. She was walking carefully, 
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feeling her way through the al- 
most knee deep snow, and with- 
out realizing it she was as silent 
as the night itself. Overhead the 
moon had turned into a ghastly 
dark brick-red ball and all about 
it the stars had come out once 
more. It had been brilliant out in 
the gleaming snow earlier, but 
now deep shadows merged with 
the bushes and flowed down into 
the ground and the effect was 
weird and unpleasant. She paus- 
ed to take a look at the moon 
away from the lights of the 
house and before she moved 
again, she caught Frank’s voice, 
urgent, spilling out words. 

“You will love it, Robbie. We’ll 
go up to Palomar together and 
see how real astronomers study 
eclipses and things. And we’ll go 
to Disneyland every Sunday un- 
til you yell uncle. You’ve never 
even seen the ocean. Wait till 
you see, just wait till you see. 
And there are mountains just an 
hour’s drive away, and the des- 
ert. Everything in one state.” 

“No!” the word formed in her 
throat and some of the chocolate 
spilled and ran down her leg 
making her jerk and spill more. 
Matter of factly she told herself, 
“I’ll kill him before I’ll let him 
take Robbie away.” She started 
walking again and called out, 
“Hey, fellows, hot chocolate! 
Any takers?” 

They drank the chocolate, both 
silent and strained with her 
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presence. Frank had been at the 
finder scope operating the cam- 
era and Robbie had field glasses 
trained on the moon when she 
joined them. He handed them 
over when he took the mug. 

"It must be nearly over,” Shel- 
ley said after one brief look. She 
didn’t like the moon hidden and 
dark in the shadow. 

“It isn’t fully covered by the 
umbra yet,” Robbie said. “That’s 
still part of the penumbra. It’ll 
get a lot darker. That’s what the 
boo'k says.” 
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Frank chuckled. “And if the 
book says so, it’s so, isn’t it, 
pal?” He handed his mug back 
to Shelley. “We’ve been talking 
about some of the big observa- 
tories like Palomar, haven’t we? 
We’re going to see them all one 
of these days.” 

Shelley ignored the taunt, re- 
moved her glove and held her 
hand to Robbie’s face for a mo- 
ment. “Are you warm enough, 
honey? It’s terribly cold out 
here.” His face felt hotter than 
her hand. 
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“I’m O.K., Mom. I won’t wait 
until it comes out of the shadow, 
just until totality. O.K.? That’s 
not long.” 

“O.K. I’ll have more chocolate 
waiting.” She left them, the boy 
with the field glasses pointed to- 
ward the unfamiliar red moon 
and the man bending over the 
finder, clicking the camera but- 
ton now and then. Back in the 
house she stood in the bedroom 
loorking out the window. Very 
faintly she could still see them in 
the same positions as if they 
were carved and only moved 
when she approached. Beyond 
them, slightly behind them, the 
woods rose darkly and off to the 
right of them Harrison’s house 
lay dark and still in the morning 
hours. She’d put the hot water 
bottle in with Robbie when he 
went to bed, she thought. He 
must be cold. There was a move- 
ment at the telescope and she 
turned to see them both running 
for the house. She met them at 
the back door and was nearly 
swept along with them. 

“My gun, where is it?” Frank 
shouted and pounded down the 
basement stairs. 

Robbie was dialing the phone 
with stiff uncooperative fingers. 
Frank returned jamming shells 
into the shotgun. “Put down that 
telephone! I said you are not to 
call Lindstrom!” he yelled at the 
boy. 

“But he’d know what to do!” 


Robbie cried and continued 
working with the dial. 

Frank nearly knocked him 
down as he shoved him away 
from the wall phone. “I know 
what to do, too!” he said harshly 
and ran out the door calling over 
his shoulder. “Call the police 
and tell them.” 

Shelley felt as though she 
were in a swiftly moving dream 
where she couldn’t make herself 
heard or understood as she tried 
to stop Frank and then tried to 
get Robbie to tell her what was 
wrong. Now she reached for and 
caught Robbie as he started to 
follow after Frank, but he only 
pushed the door shut after he 
looked out. “For heaven’s sake, 
Robbie, what is it?” she cried. 

His face was hot and feverish 
looking there was an odd fixed 
look in his eyes that didn’t match 
the excitement he had shown 
only a moment before. Now he 
cocked his head as if listening, 
and slowly he appeared to be- 
come aware of Shelley shaking 
him. “He said he saw a spaceship 
or a flying saucer or something 
landing in the woods. He said 
now would be a perfect time for 
one, while everyone is either 
asleep or looking at the moon 
and they wouldn’t be likely to 
notice something like that com- 
ing down. He said I should call 
the police and tell them. Do you 
think so?” 
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“Robbie,” Shelley cried help- 
lessly, “what are you talking 
about? Frank didn’t see any- 
thing in the woods. I was look- 
ing all the time and there wasn’t 
anything. Not a light or a move- 
ment or anything.” 

“I know it,” he said with a 
tight little smile. “I’d better not 
say what he said to say. I’ll tell 
them that he saw something and 
thinks they should investigate.” 
The fixed look had returned to 
his eyes and Shelley’s hands 
dropped from his shoulders let- 
ting him go. She watched while 
an anxiety grew and became al- 
most uncontrollable. What was 
happening? Robbie spoke quiet- 
ly into the phone and then held 
it out to her. “They want my 
mother or someone.” 

Shelley listened to the cool 
voice and answered it, “Yes, he 
took his gun and headed for the 
woods. I don’t know what he 
saw.” She told them where and 
hung up. Robbie was walking 
away from her toward the bed- 
room and she caught him and 
spun him around. “Tell me what 
happened out there, Robbie.” 

He patted her hand on his 
shoulder and said, “Let’s see if 
we can see anything from the 
window.” His boots trailed melt- 
ing snow as he walked, and again 
she felt a fear forcing her not to 
speak again yet. He walked stiff- 
ly as if unaware of what he was 


doing, as if his mind were far 
away. 

At the window they stood side 
by side and strained to see what 
was happening. Nothing moved 
outside and it was darker than it 
had been. What had he called it? 
The umbra must be passing over 
the face of the moon. In the sul- 
len red light that wasn’t light at 
all they could see nothing. Sud- 
denly Robbie spoke and his voice 
sounded very remote, as distant 
and cold as the red moon itself. 
“There was a round ship with 
glowing circular portholes all 
around it. It came down without 
any noise and landed behind the 
stand of pines. I said I’d get hold 
of Mr. Lindstrom and Dad began 
yelling that he’d go and see what 
it was and for me not to call in 
that flea brain. He thought he 
might need the gun.” He stopped 
and his hand clenched hard on 
hers, squeezing tightly. 

“Robbie! What is it? What’s 
wrong?” Shelley cried and ab- 
ruptly the pressure eased and 
then she could hear the sound of 
guns and faintly, dimly, a scream 
of pain and fear. Without a 
sound Robbie fell to the floor at 
her side. 

When the police came Shelley 
was rubbing his feet and hands 
alternately. She had wrestled 
him out of the heavy outer cloth- 
ing and had managed to get him 
into his bed, but still he lay in- 
ert and limp, deeply unconscious. 
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“I’m sorry, ma’m, but we had 
to do it,” the uniformed man 
said in a strained, shocked voice. 
“Your husband was yelling and 
shooting. I’m sorry, but he would 
have killed us both.” Shelley 
could only stare in horror and he 
stood twisting his hat looking 
everywhere but directly at her. 
Before the silence became un- 
breakable he replaced his hat 
and reached for the door. “You 
stay here with the boy, ma’m. 
They’ll send an ambulance and a 
doctor and I’ll tell him to come 
over directly. We won’t need him 
out there.” 

Shelley mumbled something 
and went back to Robbie. She sat 
on the side of his bed and rubbed 
his hands watching his chest rise 
and fall as he slept the deep 
sleep of the completely exhaust- 
ed. Her eyes passed from his 
flushed face to the signs that 
covered one wall, signs and pic- 
tures. There it was, the circular 
saucer with the round portholes. 



It was the cover of a magazine 
he had saved. And below it the 
crazy sign that said, ‘Plan 
Ahead’ and ran out of space for 
all the letters. And the one that 
said, ‘There Is No Problem The 
Mind Can’t Solve.’ 

She could picture vividly what 
had happened. What must have 
happened. It would take only a 
suggestion from Robbie and 
Frank would have to believe a 
ship had landed. And by 
mentioning Lindstrom’s name 
Frank’s decision to investigate 
had been assured. Thinking 
spacemen were there, probably 
terrified, he had shot at the first 
thing that moved, the county 
police. 

Why had Robbie fainted be- 
fore the shots? How could he 
have been so sure the shots 
would occur? She shuddered as 
her restless gaze roamed the 
room again and stopped on the 
sign that said, ‘Genius At Work.’ 

THE END 
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Mr. Science Fiction: 

A Profile Of 


HUGO GERNSBACK 

By 

SAM MOSKOWITZ 



T he most important event in 
the entire history of science 
fiction was undoubtedly the ap- 
pearance of Amazing Stories on 
the newsstands of America, Ap- 
ril 5, 1926. The initial issue, 
dated April, 1926, was the 
world’s first science fiction maga- 
zine. Its publisher was Hugo 
Gernsback. In an editorial intro- 
ducing that publishing innova- 
tion to the American public 
Gernsback wrote : “Amazing 
Stories is a new kind of fiction 
magazine! It is entirely new — 
entirely different — something 
that has never been done before 
in this country. Therefore, 
Amazing Stories deserves your 
attention and interest.” 

There had been nothing re- 
motely approximating a science 
fiction publication previously. 
The Thrill Book, the magazine 
Harold Hersey edited for Street 
and Smith in 1919, has errone- 
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Odorama, one of many extraordi- 
nary Gernsback predictions made 
as far back as 1 91 2. 
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ously been referred to as a sci- Golden Atom Magazine in 1953, 
ence fiction magazine. The truth Hersey said : “It was too late to 
was that though Hersey serious- rectify an error that the bril- 
ly considered making it just liant Hugo Gernsback was not to 
that, he was reluctant to take commit when he launched Amaz- 
the gamble. Instead, he ran a pot- ING Stories seven years later, 
pourri of adventure, off-trail, Gernsback had the courage and 
weird and fantasy tales with vision to set a pattern from the 
only about a half-dozen science very start that was to lead to 
fiction yarns sprinkled through success.” 

the magazine’s brief 16-issue The pattern Hersey referred 
existence. to was also clearly expounded in 

Writing his memoirs. Looking Gemsback’s first editorial which 
Backward Into the Future, for said: “By ‘scientifiction’ I mean 


the Jules Veme, H. G. Wells, and 
Edgar Allan Poe type of story — 
a charming romance intermingled 
with scientific fact and prophet- 
ic vision.” 

There was no equivocation. No 
indefiniteness. Gemsback had 
clearly and unmistakably defined 
the nature of the stories his 
magazine would publish. The 
very first issue corroborated him, 
for it did contain stories by the 
two greatest, nineteenth-century 
masters of the art — Edgar Allan 
Poe, and Jules Verne, and a story 
by the H. G. Wells of The Time 
Machine, War of the Worlds and 
The Invisible Man, as distinct 
from the sociologically-minded 
H. G. Wellg of a later period. 

More than that, Gernsback 
was determined from the first to 
stress literary quality. “Many 
great science stories destined to 
be of an historical interest are 
still being written,” he affirmed, 
“and Amazing Stories will be 
the medium through which such 
stories will come to you. Pos- 
terity will point to them as hav- 
ing blazed a new trail, not only 
in literature and fiction, but in 
progress as well.” 

Gernsback gave his magazine 
a distinctive format by produc- 
ing it letter-size and printing on 
paper-stock so heavy that its 96 
pages had a front-to-back thick- 
ness of more than half an inch. 
As managing editor, he selected 


Dr. T. O’Connor Sloane, a dis- 
tinguished scholar 75 years of 
age, who was an inventor, sci- 
ence writer and former profes- 
sor and son-in-law of Thomas A. 
Edison. 

Sloane’s role was not to select 
stories, but to check on the ac- 
curacy of the science, handle the 
mechanics of expediting copy to 
the printers, order cuts, and 
generally coordinate the publica- 
tion’s functions. His title was 
changed to associate editor with 
the second issue of the magazine. 

The man Gernsback leaned on 
most heavily for the selection of 
stories was C. A. Brandt. Gerns- 
back learned of Brandt from a 
second-hand book dealer, who 
assured him that his German- 
born chemist was the greatest 
living authority in the world on 
science fiction. This statement 
was no exaggeration. Brandt, 
who among his other accomplish- 
ments was responsible for the 
introduction of calculating ma- 
chines to America, possessed a 
fabulous library of science fiction 
and fantasy, including works in 
the German, French and Scan- 
dinavian languages. 

Besides reading and passing on 
new stories for Amazing Stories 
in a first reader capacity he 
rendered invaluable service in 
suggesting reprints from his 
voluminous collection. He also 
translated some foreign works 
into English for the magazine. 
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including Curt Siodmak’s The 
Egg from Lake Tanganyika and 
The Malignant Flower by An- 
thos. A second “literary” editor, 
Wilbur C. Whitehead, a well- 
known auction bridge expert of 
the twenties, whose avocation 
was science fiction, was added 
to the staff to help edit manu- 
scripts. 

Gemsback himself made the 
final decision on all manuscripts, 
wrote the editorials, the majori- 
ty of the blurbs for the stories 
and selected the scenes to be used 
for cover and interior illustra- 
tions. 

In the realm of art work, the 
magazine’s most vital asset was 
the cover and interior illustra- 
tions of Austrian-bom artist, 
Frank R. Paul, whose brilliant 
imaginative gifts captured the 
essence of science fiction in a 
manner never equalled before or 
surpassed since. Frank R. Paul’s 
ability to project the theme of 
the magazine to the public in a 
pictorial way was an important 
factor in the almost instantane- 
ous success of the publication. 

Previous to the arrival of 
Amazing Stories on the publish- 
ing scene, there were only three 
important periodical sources of 
science fiction. They were the 
great weekly Argosy, Farns- 
worth Wright’s brilliantly edited 
Weird Tales and Gernback’s 
own popular-science monthly. 
Science and Invention. 


Gemsback took from ARGOSY 
the outstanding authors George 
Allan England, Austin Hall, A 
Merritt, Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
Murray Leinster and Ray Cum- 
mings. From Weird Tales he 
borrowed H. P. Lovecraft, Otis 
Adelbert Kline, J. Schlossel, 
Francis Flagg and Clare Winger 
Harris. Science and Invention 
produced Ellis Parker Butler, 
Clement Ffeandie, Jacques Mor- 
gan and his own fiction. 

Nor were the classics ignored. 
To Verne, Wells and Poe were 
added the names of Fitz- James 
O’Brien, Garrett P. Serviss, and 
even such pieces of historical in- 
terest as Richard Adams Locke’s 
Moon Hoax, which hoodwinked 
the world almost a century earl- 
ier. 

The precise publishing gen- 
eralship with which Hugo Gerns- 
back at one stroke established 
what he then termed "scientific- 
tion” as a direct part of world 
literature, spotlighted attention 
on the fact that here was a man 
whose ability to convert imagi- 
nation into reality transcended 
the bounds of what is generally 
referred to as “business acumen” 
and “talent.” Who then was this 
man? What was his background 
and how did he come to conceive 
the idea of a science fiction 
magazine ? 

Hugo Gemsback was born 
August 16, 1884, in the city of 
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Luxembourg. His father was a 
well-to-do wine wholesaler and 
his early education was received 
through private tutors. Later he 
attended the Ecole Industrielle of 
Luxembourg and the Technikum 
in Bingen, Gennany. At the age 
of nine, a traumatic experience 
occurred which was to alter the 
entire course of his life. He had 
picked up a German translation 
of the book Mars as the Abode of 
Life, by the renowned American 
astronomer. Professor Percival 
Lowell. Though he was highly 
imaginative, the concept that in- 
telligent life forms might exist 
on other worlds had never oc- 
cured to young Hugo. He slept 
restlessly that night and the next 
day, on the way to school, his 
mind wrestled with the idea, un- 
able to resolve the enormity of 
its implications. 

Straining for comprehension 
he literally developed a fever, 
which may have been psycho- 
somatic in nature. He was im- 
mediately sent home where he 
lapsed into delirium, raving 
about the strange creatures, fan- 
tastic cities and the masterly- 
engineered canals of Mars for 
two full days and nights while 
a doctor remained in almost 
constant attendance, unable to 
determine the cause of his con- 
dition. 

The direction which Hugo 
Gernsback’s thinking was to take 
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from this point on was condi- 
tioned by that experience. He 
was never to be content with the 
accumulated scientific knowledge 
of his day. Now he was to search 
the libraries for books that 
opened up imaginative vistas 
that went beyond the scientific 
knowledge of the period. Though 
he was to become an expert tech- 
nician, respected scientist and 
inventor, such pursuits could 
never satisfy him. 

His mind took wings where 
his work left off. He almost 
memorized the works of Jules 
Verne and H. G. Wells, and 
wrote excursions of his own, 
which, despite their juvenility, 
displayed a sure facility for the 
use of words. 

The telephone and communica- 
tions systems were a fledgling 
science in Gernsback’s youth, yet 
he taught himself their intrica- 
cies. At the age of 13 he was al- 
ready accepting contracting jobs 
for such installations in Europe. 
A memorable instance in that 
connection was when the mother 
superior of the Luxembourg 
City Carmelite convent obtained 
a special dispensation from Pope 
Leo XIII, so that young Hugo 
could equip that institution with 
call bells. 

Among the projects that Hugo 
occupied himself with was the 
invention of a battery, similar to 
the layer battery produced by 
Ever-Ready in the United States 
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today. When both France and 
Germany refused him patents, 
he decided that there was no op- 
portunity for a young inventor 
in Europe and, taking the ac- 
cumulated savings from his 
electrical installation work, he 
packed up his battery and booked 
passage, first class, for the Uni- 
ted States. 

Not yet twenty, he landed in 
the United States in February 
1904, with two hundred dollars 
in his pocket and a stiff-necked 
determination that no matter 
how tough things got, he would 
never, under any circumstances, 
request aid from his parents. He 
never did. 

Despite the fact that Gerns- 
back’s layer battery could develop 
three times the amperage of any 
existing American unit, he had 
to abandon it as impractical 
when he learned that it could not 
be adapted to mass production. 
As a hand-produced product it 
would have had to sell at ten 
times the rate of competing 
products. 

Though he didn’t have a mar- 
ketable battery he did have tech- 
nical know-how, so he sold his 
services as an expert technician 
to William Roche, a New York 
battery manufacturer who had a 
contract for producing dry-cell 
batteries for the navy. Gerns- 
back’s position would have been 
as head of research at $30 a 
week. 


Leaving Roche’s office for the 
laboratory, Gernsback remem- 
bered some details of employ- 
ment he had left unsettled. He 
turned back to the office, to find 
Roche gone. Waiting for the 
man to come back, he sat down 
and began to examine some 
sample envelopes of battery 
chemicals laying on the boss’s 
desk. At that point Roche re- 
entered the office. Viewing the 
envelopes in Gernsback’s hand, 
Roche leapt to the conclusion 
that Gernsback was an agent of 
a competitor across the street, 
paid him a week’s salary and 
fired him after only three hours ! 
Never again in hi.i life was 
Gernsback to work in an em- 
ployee capacity for anyone. 

Teaming up next with the 
playboy son of a well-to-do in- 
ventor of a fur-processing de- 
vice, Gernsback formed the 
Gee-Cee Dry Battery Company, 
wherein he devised and built dry 
cell and dry storage batteries. 
His partner sold them to auto- 
mobile manufacturers for use in 
starting ignitions. Business in 
general was good, but little 
money came in. The reason, 
Gernsback discovered, was that 
his partner was intercepting the 
checks and spending them on 
wine, women and song. 

Nothing daunted, Gernsback 
got his money back from his 
partner’s father and formed a 
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liaison with the largest distribu- 
tor of motor car equipment 
supplies in New York, to manu- 
facture batteries. This business 
went along quite successfully un- 
til the depression of 1907 re- 
sulted in the loss of a contract 
with Packard and his company, 
after paying its debts, had to be 
dissolved. 

All this time, Gernsback room- 
ed at a boarding house on 14th 
Street in New York. One of the 
boarders was Lewis Coggeshall, 
who was a telegraph operator on 
the Erie Railroad. The two of 
them decided to form an import- 
ing company on the side to bring 
into the United States experi- 
mental and research material not 
then commonly available, such 
as X-ray tubes, Geissler tubes 
and specialized electrical science 
equipment. This company, op- 
erating simultaneously with 
Gernsback’s less fortunate ven- 
tures, was called The Electro Im- 
porting Company. 

For this side company, which 
was to become the initial mail- 
order radio house in the world, 
Gernsback designed the first 
home radio set in history! Called 
the Telimco Wireless, it was ad- 
vertised in the January 13, 1906 
issue of the Scientific Ameri- 
can, at a retail price of $7.50. 
The amateur unit was composed 
of a transmitter as well as a re- 
ceiver, since no commercial ra- 
dio stations existed at the time. 


The transmitter would ring a 
bell in another room without the 
use of wires. The police descend- 
ed on Gernsback, accusing him 
of fraud, claiming that no wire- 
less combination could be sold at 
his low price, but backed off 
frustrated when a personal dem- 
onstration of radio transmission 
proved the apparatus actually 
performed as advertised! 

The set went into mass pro- 
duction and was sold in depart- 
ment stores, including Macy’s, 
Gimbel’s, Marshall Fields and 
F. A. 0. Schwartz. In 1957, a 
replica of this device was placed 
in the Henry Ford Museum, 
Dearborn, Michigan, the same 
year the Michigan Institute of 
Radio Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Radio Relay League honored 
Gernsback for his pioneering 
work in their field. 

With characteristic showman- 
ship, Gernsback helped promote 
his Telimco Wireless by building 
the first successfully operating 
walkie-talkie. Transmitter and 
receiver for this device were car- 
ried on a man’s shoulders in 
downtown New York and the 
apparatus was described with 
photos in the January, 1909 
Modern Electrics. 

Gernsback’s publishing en- 
deavors grew out of his radio 
catalogue, also the first on record, 
which he began turning out in 
1905. When his battery venture 
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dried up in 1907, he used the 
publishing experience gained in 
catalogue work to launch the 
first radio magazine in history, 
Modern Electrics, which began 
publication in 1908. The peri- 
odical was distributed by the 
American News Company and 
was profitable from the first. 

In 1909 Gernsback accom- 
plished still another pioneering 
innovation by opening up the 
world’s first radio store at 69 
West Broadway, New York. It 
was also in this year that he in- 
troduced the word “television” 
to the American public in an 
article in Modern Electrics de- 
scribing early German experi- 
ments on photo transmission. 
The title of the article : “Televi- 
sion and the Telephot.” By early 
1910 he had formed, through his 
magazine, a society of 10,000 
wireless radio amateurs and is- 
sued the Wireless Blue Book. 
Lee de Forest, inventor of the 
vacuum tube which made radio 
possible, became the first presi- 
dent of the Wireless Association 
of America with Gernsback as 
business manager. 

At the risk of having the word 
“first” become redundant as far 
as this appraisal is concerned, it 
should be noted that Gernsback 
published the first book on radio 
broadcasting in 1910, titled The 
Wireless Telephone, in which he 
predicted radio networks. 

All this might have seemed 


adequate achievement for any 
man, but Gernsback chaffed at 
the limitations imposed by the 
elementary state of scientific 
progress. His imagination ex- 
tended horizontally, vastly be- 
yond known boundaries. When he 
found himself a few pages short 
of material to fill the April, 1911 
issue of Modern Electrics, he 
sat down and dashed off the first 
installment of Ralph 121C 11+, 
a work of science fiction. 

He had no ideas beyond the 
first chapter, but each month at 
the approach of the deadline he 
would sit down and carry the 
story forward, with no concept 
of how it would develop or end. 
It ran for 12 monthly install- 
ments, concluding in the March, 
1912 number and the result was 
probably the greatest single work 
of prophecy ever written by any 
man as fiction or fact. 

The hero of the novel, which 
was subtitled “A Romance of the 
Year 2660,” is Ralph — a “plus” 
man of that era — one of ten such 
extraordinary endowed individ- 
uals in the entire world. A 
scientifically reared superman, 
Ralph was the prototype of the 
hundreds of similar heroes who 
have been featured in science fic- 
tion magazines in the last thirty 
years. The action of the novel is 
best described by the description 
on the back of the book-jacket of 
the first hardcover edition, pub- 
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lished by the Stratford Company, 
Boston, in 1925: 

“Ralph’s love for the beautiful 
stranger, his conquest of his 
rival, and the worsting of the 
great saturnine Martian, culmi- 
nating in a running fight in 
space with tragedy and terror 
conquered by almost unbeliev- 
able and incredible weapons 
make one of the most interesting 
and gripping stories ever told.’’ 

It is not the plot itself which 
is the truly remarkable thing 
about Ralph 12 tC Ul-\-, though 
its picture of a running space 
battle may have been the inspi- 
ration of many such thrillers in 
the years that followed. Its dis- 
tinction rests in the fantastic 
number of incredibly accurate 
predictions disguised as fiction 
that have come true in the forty- 
five years since the story was 
serialized. 

The novel is astonishing for 
the number of minor predictions 
as well as major ones which it 
contained. A few of them include 
fluorescent lighting, skywriting, 
automatic packaging machines, 
plastics, the radio directional 


range finder, juke boxes, liquid 
fertilizer, hydroponics, tape re- 
corders, rustproof steel, loud 
speakers, night baseball, aqua- 
cades, microfilm, television, radio 
networks, vending machines, dis- 
pensing hot and cold foods and 
liquids, flying saucers, a device 
for teaching while the user is 
asleep, solar energy for heat and 
power, fabrics from glass such 
as nylon ; synthetic materials for 
wearing apparel and of course, 
space travel. 

The most stunning forecast 
was his inspired description and 
actual diagramming of radar: 
“It has long been known that a 
pulsating polarized ether wave, 
if directed on a metal object, 
could be reflected in the same 
fashion as a light ray can be 
reflected from a bright surface 
or from a mirror. ...If, there- 
fore, a polarized wave generator 
were trained towards the open 
space, the waves would take a 
direction as shown in diagram, 
providing the parabolic wave re- 
flector was used as shown. By 
manipulating the entire appara- 
tus like a searchlight, waves 
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would be sent over a large area. 
Then a small part of the waves 
would strike the metal body of 
the flyer and these waves would 
be reflected back to the sending 
apparatus. Here they would fall 
on the Actinoscope (see dia- 
gram), which records only the 
reflected waves, not the direct 
ones. From the Actinoscope the 
reflection factor is then deter- 
mined . . . From the intensity 
and the elapsed time of the re- 
flected impulses, the distance be- 
tween the Earth and the flyer is 
then accurately calculated with 
but little trouble . . .” 

The accuracy of Gernsback’s 
interpretation of space sickness 
in Ralph 12JtC has already 
been confirmed by air-force ex- 
periments and of dozens of 
other predictions yet unrealized, 
scarcely one of them seems im- 
probable of achievement. Ralph 
12AC Jfl+ bids fair to become 
the popular guide book to the 
future. 

Still on the subject of fore- 
casts, to The Wireless Screech, a 
humorous department in the 
February 1909, Modern Elec- 
trics, science fiction writers owe 
a debt for the imaginative origin 
of matter-transmitters in science 
fiction. Describing Wireless on 
Mars, Gernsback, writing under 
the nom de plume of “Our Mar- 
tian Correspondent,” described 
the sending of food by “wireless” 
on the red planet. This may yet 


prove to be one of his most in- 
spired prophecies. 

The name of Gernsback’s pub- 
lication was changed to Elec- 
trical Experimenter in 1913 
and the dimensions expanded to 
letter-size. Gernsback, seeking a 
cartoonist to put across salient 
points in articles, in 1914 em- 
ployed the services of Frank R. 
Paul. Then an editorial cartoon- 
ist for the Jersey Journal, 
Paul also had prior training as a 
mechanical and architectural 
draftsman. From that time on 
Paul’s highly imaginative, yet 
mechanically precise illustra- 
tions were to become a trade 
mark of a Gernsback technical 
or science fiction magazine. 

The breathtaking idea of the 
possibility of life on Mars which 
had so forcibly impressed itself 
on the youthful Gernsback never 
left him. Finally, in a series 
titled Baron Munchhausen’ s Hew 
Scientific Adventures, which be- 
gan in the May, 1915, Electri- 
cal Experimenter, Gernsback 
after a brief divergence in help- 
ing the allies conquer Berlin, 
took Munchhausen to Mars. 
Here he repaid his debt to 
Lowell, with detailed descrip- 
tions of the life, inventions and 
philosophy of the Martians, leav- 
ened with considerable humor 
and satire. 

It is the element of wit and 
humor that has generally been 
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overlooked in appraisals of 
Gernsback. Personally he is a 
man of almost Prussian bearing, 
with sharp features and a habit 
of using a monocle when he 
reads restaurant menus. It is 
understandable that these char- 
acteristics, coupled with his seri- 
ous scientific interests, have 
given a good many people a mis- 
leading impression. The truth of 
the matter is that socially Gerns- 
back is a man of almost rapier- 
like wit, with a chronically 
mischievous gleam in his eyes 
and with the rare ability to joke 
about his own misfortunes. 

Writers soon came to regard 
Gernsback’s Electrical Experi- 
menter as a regular market for 
science fiction. His guide for se- 
lecting stories was simple. If the 
story did not avoid an explana- 
tion of its unusual occurrence, 
and if that explanation was logi- 
cal in the light of known science, 
he would buy it providing the 
literary elements made it good 
entertainment. 

When Electrical Experi- 
menter metamorphosed into 
Science and Invention in Au- 
gust, 1920, he frequently began 
to use two such stories in each 
issue, in addition to one in the 
companion periodical Eadio 
News. At first he developed his 
own group of writers, Clement 
Fezandie, Charles S. Wolfe, 
C. M. Adams and John De Quer 


among them, but soon such es- 
tablished favorites as Ray Cum- 
mings, George Allan England 
and John Martin Leahy were at- 
tracted to the new market. 

In August, 1923, he published 
a special “Scientific Fiction 
Number” of Science and Inven- 
tion. That issue contained six 
science fiction stories and a 
cover of a space-suited man, il- 
lustrating The Man From the 
Atom by G. Peyton Werten- 
baker, a precocious 13-year old 
who was later to become an edi- 
tor of Fortune Magazine. 

One reason for the special 
issue was the backlog of science 
fiction stories piling up at SCI- 
ENCE AND Invention, but it 
quickly persuaded Argosy and 
Weird Tales to alter their pol- 
icies to include stories with a 
better grounding in science. The 
beginning of the end for the sci- 
entific romance which had been 
popularized by Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs was brought nearer by 
this event, and the pattern of 
modern science fiction was in the 
process of formation. 

Except for a freakish circum- 
stance, Gernsback would have 
issued the first science fiction 
magazine in 1924. That year he 
sent out 25,000 circulars solicit- 
ing subscriptions for a new type 
of magazine based on the stories 
of Verne, Wells and Poe to be 
titled Scientifiction. The sub- 
scription reaction was so cool 
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that Gernsback did nothing fur- 
ther for another two years, at 
which time he dumped Amazing 
Stories fully developed on the 
stands without a word of ad- 
vance notice. 

In the June, 1926, issue of 
Amazing Stories, in an editorial 
titled “The Lure of Scientific- 
tion,” Gernsback took notice of 
the hitherto unrecognized, ex- 
tremely gratifying fact that a 
ready-made market existed for a 
science fiction magazine. “One of 
the great surprises since we 
started publishing Amazing 
Stories,” he began, “is the tre- 
mendous amount of mail we re- 
ceive from — shall we call them 
‘Scientifiction Fans ?’ — ^who seem 
to be pretty well orientated in 
this sort of literature. From the 
suggestions for reprints that are 
coming in these ‘fans’ seem to 
have a hobby of their own of 
hunting up scientifiction stories, 
not only in English, but in many 
other languages.” 

As a result of this discovery, 
Gernsback started a reader’s de- 
partment entitled “Discussions” 
which actually established a 
forum for the organization of 
the science fiction fan move- 
ment, one of the most colorful 
aspects of science fiction today. 

Taking a survey of his read- 
ers, Gernsback found that more 
frequent publication was desired 
by the overwhelming majority. 


To test this, he published in 1927 
a companion to Amazing Stories 
titled Amazing Stories Annual. 
For this publication he commis- 
sioned Edgar Kice Burroughs to 
write a new novel. The Master 
Mind of Mars, for which the 
author was paid $1,200. The 
100,000-edition Annual was al- 
most a sellout, despite its fifty 
cent price. 

Success established, Gernsback 
replaced the annual with Amaz- 
ing Stories Quarterly in 1928, 
which ran a full-length novel as 
well as short stories in every 
issue and also sold for fifty 
cents. This new venture, too, 
showed a profit. 

Amazing Stories and Amaz- 
ing Stories Quarterly featured 
the work of many new authors, 
writing material to fit their 
needs. Prominent among them 
were David H. Keller, M.D., the 
pioneer in what later was to be- 
come popular as “psychological” 
science fiction stories; Edward 
E. Smith, creator of the super- 
science tale, John W. Campbell, 
Jr., Philip Francis Nowlan, 
whose stories of Anthony (Buck) 
Rogers ran in Amazing Stories 
long before they appeared as a 
comic strip; Stanton A. Cob- 
lentz, magazine science fiction’s 
best satirist in the tradition of 
Jonathan Swift; A Hyatt Ver- 
rill, outstanding archaeologist, as 
well as Fletcher Pratt, later a 
celebrated naval writer, Harl 
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Vincent, Bob Olsen, Miles J. 
Bruer, M.D. and Jack William- 
son. 

The passage of the years 
found Gernsback’s Experimenter 
Publishing Company grown into 
a veritable empire of newsstand 
periodicals, including in addition 
to Amazing Stories and AmaZt 
ING Stories Quarterly, such 
publications as Science and In- 
vention, Radio News, Your 
Body, Tid Bits (an outgrowth of 
French Humor), Cookoo Nuts 
and a wide variety of one-shots, 
comic books, radio annuals, and 
hard-cover books. To top it off, 
Hugo Gernsback had for some 
years operated radio broadcast 
station WRNY in New York 
City. 

Readers of the New York 
Times did a double-take Monday, 
August 13, 1928, when they 
read: “WRNY to Start Daily 
Television Broadcasts.” In 1928, 
television was still a frequently 
used theme in science fiction. 
Only a few hundred crude scan- 
ning disk experimental sets ca- 
pable of picking up television 
waves existed. The radio page of 
the New York Times for Au- 
gust 21, 1928, carried the pro- 
gram of the world’s first 
television station. After each 
radio program, station WRNY 
televised the face of the per- 
former. Westinghouse had occa- 
sionally transmitted moving 
pictures experimentally by tele- 


vision, but live broadcasts on a 
commercial basis were unknown. 

Coinciding with his television 
casting, Gernsback issued the 
pioneer television magazine 
titled simply Television. Its 
very appearance in 1928 was 
more fantastic than the science 
fiction in Amazing Stories. 

Gernsback’s fabulous success 
and showmanship did not go un- 
noticed. Bernarr Macfadden, 
health faddist who had climbed 
to fame and a publishing empire 
with Physical Culture, a mag- 
azine featuring articles on sex, 
diet, nudism and back-to-nature 
material, saw in Gernsback a po- 
tential competitor. True, Mac- 
fadden still frequently walked to 
work barefooted, trailed by a 
host of reporters and did head- 
stands on his office desk, but that 
was pretty tame stuff compared 
to television. While Macfadden’s 
True Story magazine rocketed 
to two million circulation under 
the editorship of F. Olin Tre- 
maine, a man who a few years 
later was to head Astounding 
Stories, the weekly Liberty, 
bucking the well-established 
Saturday Evening Post and 
Colliers, though it sold a lot of 
copies, wasn’t getting much ad- 
vertising. 

The superiority of the scien- 
tific approach in Gernsback’s 
Your Body, which pointed to sci- 
ence as the answer to man’s 
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physical, sex and psychological 
problems, represented a threat 
to the blustering sensationalism 
of Physical Culture. Gems- 
back’s offer of $10,000 to any 
medium who could actually con- 
tact the dead and his use of the 
famous magician Dunninger to 
explode such fakes, threatened 
the existence of Macfadden’s 
none-too-profitable Ghost Sto- 
ries, which appealed to the su- 
perstition and ignorance of the 
masses. Nor could Macfadden’s 
True Strange Stories, despite 
its reprints of H. G. Wells and 
fake photos, hold a candle to 
Amazing Stories. 

Macfadden (who lived in the 
same apartment house as Gerns- 
back, at 527 Riverside Drive) 
now offered to buy Gernsback 
out, lock, stock and barrel. 
Gernsback, heading what had 
grown to a million-dollar corpo- 
ration, refused to consider the 
offer. The Experimenter Pub- 
lishing Company and all its sub- 
sidiaries was a going and 
profitable concern, he asserted, 
and so diversified it most likely 
was to stay that way. 

One day in April, 1929, Gerns- 
back was awakened early in the 
morning by the telephone. It was 
a reporter from the New York 
Times. He wanted to know what 
was to become of radio station 
WRNY now that bankruptcy 
proceedings had been filed 
against the Experimenter Pub- 


lishifag Company. Gernsback was 
incredulous but the reporter in- 
sisted the story was true. 

According to the law of 1929, 
if three or more creditors press- 
ed the matter, a company or an 
individual could be forced into 
bankruptcy, regardless of wheth- 
er they were solvent or not, 
merely because they had been 
late in payments. This was simi- 
lar to the law which permitted 
mortgagers to foreclose when an 
installment was a single day 
late and thereby frequently gain 
possession of property worth 
more than the mortgage. 

Gernsback now went to the 
authorities. He showed them the 
papers from Macfadden offering 
to buy him out. He claimed that 
all three of the creditors were 
also Macfadden suppliers. 

The authorities, after consid- 
ering the evidence, said that 
there was nothing they could do 
for Gernsback, but any attempt 
by Macfadden to obtain Experi- 
menter titles would strengthen 
the conspiracy charges and pro- 
vide grounds for an investiga- 
tion. Macfadden never did bid 
for the titles and the creditors, 
in what the New York Times 
referred to as “bankruptcy de- 
luxe” received $1.08 for each 
$1.00 due them, certainly an 
amazing performance for a 
"bankrupt” company. The bank- 
ruptcy law which had brought 
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Gernsback to grief was changed, 
but a week too late to do him 
any good. 

A company called Teck Publi- 
cations took over Radio News 
and Amazing Stories. In 1939 
both of these magazines were 
purchased by Ziff-Davis and 
have been under that banner 
ever since. Radio News, now 
titled Electronics World, leads 
the field in circulation. 

Gernsback was far from lick- 
ed. He sent out a series of cir- 
culars. To readers of Science 
and Invention he announced 
that he would publish Everyday 
Mechanics ; subscribers of 
Radio News could get Radio- 
Craft and Amazing Stories 
fans found that they could look 
forward to a Science Wonder 
Stories. The result was electric. 
Over 8,000 subscriptions poured 
in, so respected was the Gerns- 
back name. If Gernsback had not 
possessed a cent of his own, he 
would have had sufficient capital 
to launch his new Stellar Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The first issue of Science 
Wonder Stories was dated June, 
1929. Gernsback had taken with 
him the illustrator Frank R. 
Paul and most of his best new 
science fiction authors, including 
David H. Keller, Stanton A. Cob- 
lentz. Jack Williamson, Harl 
Vincent, Fletcher Pratt, Philip 
Francis Nowlan (under pen 


name of Frank Phillips), and 
Bob Olsen. Most important, he 
coined for the first time in print 
in his editorial in the first Sci- 
ence Wonder Stories, the term 
“Science Fiction” which was to 
become the permanent name of 
the genre, completely eclipsing 
“scientifiction” 

With the third issue of SCI- 
ENCE Wonder Stories began 
The Problems of Space Fying, 
translated from the German of 
Captain Herman Noordung, the 
first factual material on an earth 
satellite to appear in America! 
Frank R. Paul depicted the space 
station on the cover of the maga- 
zine, painting what is probably 
the premiere color interpretation 
of such a concept. 

Science Wonder Stories was 
soon followed by Air Wonder 
Stories, Scientific Detective 
Monthly and Science Wonder 
Quarterly. Gernsback has re- 
ceived credit for publishing the 
first science fiction magazine in 
history, but the truth is that he 
brought into being the first 
seven such periodicals! While 
the specialized Air Wonder Sto- 
ries and Scientific Detective 
Monthly did not last long, 
Gernsback kept Science Won- 
der Quarterly going for a 
three-year period by featuring 
all interplanetary issues, taking 
cognizance of the fact that such 
stories were the most popular of 
all types of science fiction. 
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Most of Gernsback’s problems 
during this period were caused 
by the fact that each month that 
passed carried the nation and the 
Stellar Publishing Company 
deeper into the depression. The 
passage of time found the re- 
sourceful Gernsback trying with 
unflagging energy to keep his 
new company afloat. In science 
fiction, his publications either 
combined or metamorphized into 
a variety of sizes and shapes, 
including the first all-slick paper 
magazine of its type — Wonder 
Stories. 

He was the first to lower the 
magazine purchase price in the 
field to fifteen cents. He never 
stopped pioneering. He beat the 
drums for more science fiction 
movies and later attempted to 
organize an annual Science Fic- 
tion Day. He did form, in 1934, 
The Science Fiction League, pat- 
terned after his old wireless 
organization. It was one of the 
most constructive ideas ever 
promulgated by a fantasy peri- 
odical to promote the medium. 

To revivify American science 
fiction, he introduced in transla- 
tion outstanding works by Ger- 
man writers Otto Willi Gail, 
Otfrid von Hanstein, Hans Dom- 
inik, Fredrich Freksa, Bruno H. 
Burgel, Ludwig Anton, Max 
Valier, F. Golub and Leo am 
Bruhl. From France he imported 
novels by R. H. Romans, S. S. 
Held and Charles de Richter. 


Finally, when all else failed, in 
a candid appraisal of the factors 
that made it impossible for him 
to continue to distribute the mag- 
azine Wonder Stories on the 
newsstand, he offered to send 
each issue to the reader in ad- 
vance, with a bill for fifteen 
cents and a postage-prepaid re- 
turn envelope if they would mail 
in a request form. 

Only 2,000 replies were receiv- 
ed and he regretfully sold the 
magazine to Standard Maga- 
zines, where it was continued 
under the directorship of Leo 
Margulies as Thrilling Wonder 
Stories. 

This was not the last that the 
science fiction world was to see 
of Gernsback. The year 1939 
found him experimenting with 
three issues of Superworld 
Comics, the first science fiction 
comic magazine, with the lead 
strip drawn by Frank R. Paul. 
He was too early in the field and 
the magazine failed. 

However, his Radio-Craft, 
which had changed with the 
times to Radio Electronics as 
television came into the Ameri- 
can home in a big way, grew 
into one of the leading publica- 
tions of its type in the world. 
A daring experiment in news- 
stand publishing. Sexology, a 
digest-sized magazine presenting 
sex in a popular but dignified 
manner, paid off when the con- 
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tributiona and endorsements of 
many physicians and even the 
clergy proved that this delicate 
subject could be discussed with 
candor in a newsstand publica- 
tion. 

With these two successful pub- 
lications, Gernsback in 1953 took 
one more flyer at science fiction. 
He published Science Fiction 
Plus, an 814 x 11 magazine, 
printed on 50-lb. coated stock, 
carrying no advertisements and 
featuring five-color covers and 
two-color interiors. However, the 
mass audience necessary to sup- 
port it could not be reached and 
it folded after seven issues. 

Gernsback did not have to 
prove himself further. His role 
was acknowledged. The radio- 
electronics industry awarded 


him the magnificent silver Hugo 
Gernsback Trophy in 1953 for 
50 years of service to the radio- 
electronic art. The 1952 World 
Science Fiction Convention held 
in Chicago had him as guest of 
honor and beginning with Phila- 
delphia in 1953, achievement 
awards presented at conventions 
were called “Hugos.” 

So frequently right, Mr. 
Gernsback proved in distinct er- 
ror at least once. His editorial 
in the first, April, 1926, Amaz- 
ing Stories contained the state- 
ment, “Edgar Allan Poe may 
well be called the father of ‘sci- 
entifiction’.” Everyone today 
knows that the real “Father of 
Science Fiction" is Hugo Gerns- 
back and no one can ever take 
the title away from him. 


THE END 
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Trajectory To Taurus 

By LES COLLINS 


lUUSTRATOR FINLAY 


Out in the reaches of space an ulti- 
mate disaster raced at light-speeds 
toward Earth. Only a massive sacrifice 
could save Mankind now. And so he 
turned, as always, to his Eternal Mother. 

>• 
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F red KIRR, stomach twist- 
ing with shock, turned from 
the viewscreen and looked direct- 
ly into the deep blue eyes of the 
girl. “Would you repeat that?” 
he asked, fighting to keep ur- 
gency from his voice. 

Ordinarily, JoAnn Chase’s 
eyes danced merrily in tune with 
her vivacious personality; now, 
however, they were filled with an 
inner light akin to fanaticism, 
and Fred felt his scalp crawl. 
Without taking her eyes from 
the planet, in a hypnotic-like 
state, Jo answered, “I just said, 
‘Oh, my God!”’ 

“I know,” Fred interjected 
hastily. “We were in complete 
agreement up to that point. But 
what did you say next?” 

“It’s indescribably lovely, 
heavenly! Compared to it, Earth 
is a dessicated old hag, a vapid, 
colorless rock that tediously cir- 
cles the sun.” 

Fred thought silently: When 
we left Earth, a few days ago, 
you looked back and called her a 
blue-green jewel. Then, to check 
himself, he looked once more at 
the planet, even now perceptibly 
larger in the center of the 
screen. Heavenly? Far from it, 
a diametric opposite, for he still 
saw in it a face that might have 
been dredged from the night- 
mare horror of his unconscious. 
It was a face from hell, and he 
couldn’t shake the impression. 
Even if he wanted to be dispas- 


sionate in evaluation, he’d still 
have to call the cancerous blob a 
desert planet . . . 

“Jo!” Fred’s call was a plea 
for help, “I’ve got to speak to 
you — ” 

The girl interrupted with an 
impatient shake of her blonde 
locks, put a finger , to her lips. 
For a moment, Fred was remind- 
ed of a small boy being quieted 
during the Sunday sermon. His 
confusion and fear came boiling 
out as aggression. After all, this 
was only a planet ; Jo hadn’t the 
right to make it a religious cere- 
mony. He stamped away . . . but 
soon was wrestling with the 
problem again ; Fred was too 
well trained in the scientific 
method not to. Given: two rea- 
sonably competent observers. 
Event : a planet that the expedi- 
tion had set out to find. De- 
scriptions : completely opposite. 
Conclusion: well, what? Is san- 
ity to be questioned? Whose? 
And be honest with yourself. 
Add the overtones of what could 
be emotional involvement with a 
girl you’ve only recently met. 

Fred was surprised to find 
himself in the ship’s control cen- 
ter. The hugeness of Captain 
John Charlesworth was bent 
over a star chart. Charlesworth 
was a big, solid man who loved 
living. He had taught Fred prac- 
tically everything there was to 
know about operating the ship — 
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with automation being what it 
was, he was able to do it in the 
three days they’d been traveling. 
The two men were friends from 
the time they’d been introduced, 
so perhaps it wasn’t strange that 
Fred should be here. 

“John,” Fred began without 
preamble, “there’s something 
about that planet — ” 

Charlesworth’s face split into 
a grin. “There sure is! Beauty, 
isn’t she? Thought you’d like it. 
If we find life, it’ll be there.” 

Fred was caught short. It was 
another strike against him. 
Some instinct warned him to be 
quiet, and he left as soon as he 
could. “Curiouser and curious- 
er,” he mused, then reached a 
decision. He had a purpose now. 

The other two members of the 
expedition were also watching 
the approach to the planet. Fred 
found them in the recreation 
area. Kichard Lodgesen, the lean, 
tall chemist-physicist, looked up 
at Fred’s approach, said with a 
supercilious air, “I should think 
the anthropology section would 
be studying the planet as hard as 
we.” 

Data, Fred, data! Ignore the 
jerk; just integrate this infor- 
mation : he was easily distracted. 
“I am studying. What do you 
think of it?” 

Lodgesen smiled warmly, the 
first time he’d reacted pleasantly 
around Fred. “I think we’re all 
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of the same opinion. This discov- 
ery will rock ’em up back home.” 

“And you, Beth?” 

Beth Rosen, their data coor- 
dinator, Huhfed, and gave Fred 
her attention grudgingly. “My 
opinion? It’s . . . it’s like coming 
home, Fred. Why do you ask?” 

Of them all, Beth was the only 
one who was curious about 
Fred’s activities. “No important 
reason,” he was suddenly aware 
of a bead of sweat on his fore- 
head as he looked at the screen. 
Home? More like the poorhouse. 
But he continued to lie, “Just 
doing a little survey.” He wan- 
dered away, thoughts in turmoil. 

He must be careful of Beth. 
He’d learned very fast to respect 
her on both professional and in- 
terpersonal grounds. The gal had 
a mind like a steel trap ; she had 
a body that caused males — 
adolescents to elders — to fan- 
tasy, and females — of any age — 
to envy. Beth, as data coordina- 
tor, had a role on the ground 
similar to Charlesworth’s in 
space. Although the data coor- 
dinator rarely went to extremes, 
she or he was fed all information 
the expedition collected, had ulti- 
mate power for decision and re- 
sponsibility. 

And how was Fred to give her 
this information? Add it up — 
but it wouldn’t add. JoAnn 
Chase, semantics, deeply taken 
with the planet; Beth Rosen, 
data coordinator, in a state of 
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lassitude but not as strongly in- 
fluenced as Jo; John Charles- 
worth, captain, highly enthusi- 
astic; Richard Lodgesen, chem- 
istry-physics, showing more joy- 
ous emotion than the cold fish 
could possibly be expected to; 
and Fred Kirr, anthropology, 
who tended as far toward dis- 
like as Beth did like, possibly as 
far as Jo. 

Item: no one acted abnormal. 

Item : on the basis of very bad 
statistical sampling, it seemed 
the women were reacting far 
more than the men to this par- 
ticular encounter. 

Item: you, Fred Kirr, are the 
only one to have an anti-reaction. 
Are you insane? No, you’ve al- 
ways been this way. In school, 
the times you got good grades 
were when you were sure you’d 
flunked. Or, take your Tangan- 
yika discovery in 1965: a com- 
plete skeleton of the Dryopithe- 
cinae, showing anthropoid differ- 
entiation by late Miocene. The 
scientific world hailed this as 
strong evidence that, in Life’s 
words, “the evolution of that pri- 
mate called ‘man’ began fantas- 
tically farther back than we’d 
ever before dreamed.’’ Your re- 
action was discouragement ; 
there was too much conclusion 
jumping; nothing at all had been 
proved. 

Come to think of it, all 28 of 
your years have been spent with 
reverse reaction. And now you 


have a situation that must soon 
be resolved. 

Fred shook his head. The 
change in the others seemed so 
sudden. It was only a few hours 
ago that the ship had come out 
of hyper. 

He’d been watching the newly 
visible star system wondering. 
Will you be the one? Somewhere 
in your depths, is there the key 
to our mystery? 

“Hi, Gloomy Gus!’’ JoAnn 
joined him, excited pleasure bub- 
bling from her. 

“Gloomy—’’ 

“All right, you weren’t being 
gloomy, just concentrating. 
You’re still known to the rest of 
us as Gloomy Gus . . She gig- 
gled. 

“I w’as thinking about intelli- 
gent life,’’ Fred said. 

“I’ll bet,” the girl added, “you 
were thinking I wouldn’t have a 
job because, as usual, we won’t 
find it. But we’re bound to, even- 
tually, so why not now ?” 

He had to smile; her attitude 
was infectious. “Matter of fact, 
I was thinking we’d miss. I even 
wonder what we’re doing out 
here — ” 

Charlesworth’s voice, on the 
intercom, broke in : “attention, 
please. We have come out of 
hyperspace in the constellation 
Taurus. As you know, nothing 
has been said about our destina- 
tion; this is done to avoid prej- 
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udicing you. I’ll now play the, 
recorded instructions from Gen- 
eral Anderson.” 

A new voice took over, sound- 
ing even more mechanical. “La- 
dies and gentlemen, you are 
making history. Whatever you 
do will make history. United 
States’ history — ” 

Fred, the only member who’d 
been out before, said, “They al- 
ways begin that way. You’d 
think — ” 

Jo shooshed him, and they con- 
tinued listening. “This expedi- 
tion is one of the many under the 
administration of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration and coordinated by the 
joint armed forces. You are 
aboard the Exploration Frigate 
DLE 560, also known as USS 
Taurus. The general volume of 
space around you is the Taurus 
moving cluster, a roughly globu- 
lar group of 100 stars. Your 
destination is the Hyades open 
cluster, specifically Gamma 
Tauri. 

“Your primary mission is, as 
always, to find and contact intel- 
ligent life. However, secondarily, 
you may be able to shed some 
light on the phenomenon we call 
‘moving clusters.’ These are ill- 
defined groups of stars, alt in 
parallel motion. 

“Taurus is moving away from 
us at 28.5 miles per second. Now 
130 light years away, the group 
was closest to us — some 65 light 


years — only 800 thousand years 
ago . . .” 

Fred stopped listening. Why, 
that long ago, man was already 
differentiated. In another half- 
million years, more or less, the 
gang around the old juke box in 
Java would be using fire . . . only 
he wouldn’t really be man, just 
an unreasonable facsimile. Man? 
He wouldn’t show up for another 
450 millennia — too soon, too soon. 
Something’s got to be done about 
our theories : in 26,000 years, we 
appeared as a clever savage, de- 
veloped to our present state. 
What were we doing in all the 
years the lower hominids were 
evolving? Where were we? 

No matter. In 25,000 years, we 
haven’t had a chance to mature. 
Because of political pressure, 
DLE 560 is out into the uni- 
verse, trying to befriend other 
intelligences. And so are a host 
of other peoples from Earth: 
peoples who owe their allegiance 
to imaginary lines on Earth’s 
surface. Suppose we do make 
contact ? Can we — man, that is — 
handle the job ? Have we matur- 
ed ? Why are we here ? 

The learning curve is expo- 
nential. It took man nearly 50 
years to go from Jenny to jet, 
from Kittyhawk to Canaveral. It 
took him little more than a dec- 
ade to go from Titan to trans- 
continuum, from exploring 
Earth to exploring the universe. 
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And man being a contrary, con- 
tumacious, cockeyed Cat, it was- 
n’t a good thing, Man. 

There were some cynics who 
thought it was the most miser- 
able thing that could happen to 
the universe. They based this on 
the shrieking ambivalance man 
displayed in the total course of 
events, primarily bad, he’d cre- 
ated and lived through. He began 
meekly enough. Hunted and 
planted and found a little leisure. 
With that commodity, he set up 
spedal caves and began to paint, 
to sculpture, to philosophize. 

Then he changed. Maybe it 
was the cold draughts in the 
caves, maybe it was the old lady 
complaining about the draughts, 
or maybe it was plain frustra- 
tion: he’d been trying, for a 
couple of thousand years, to in- 
vent writing and had failed. In 
any event, man was suddenly 
different. He found that scram- 
bled brains — his neighbor’s — 
were good eating. Ever the ar- 
tist, he enjoyed the color of blood 
much more than those dull old 
mineral pigments. If a couple of 
the guys sneaked up behind a 
herd of horses and suddenly 
scared them, what fun! The 
whole herd would stampede off 
a cliff. 

Aesthetic? Certainly. He went 
back into the caves and tried his 
hand at dirty pictures; had to 
give that up, though, until he 
invented plain Brown envelopes 


and photography. Anyway, he’d 
lost the touch . . . except in one 
area. These products were works 
of art, a delight to behold : man 
was making the damndest, finest 
arrowheads and spear points 
he’d ever seen. 

She, who may have jerked him 
out of the cave in the beginning, 
continued to warm her feet on 
his back, with the result that 
he’d go out and knock, over a 
country rich in coal deposits. She 
didn’t really like it, but she was 
stuck with it. Certainly, she was 
carrying out her function. If 
there were a war or two too 
many, she could always up pro- 
duction — having discovered how 
well before they set up cave- 
keeping. The flutter of an eye- 
lash or an exposed ankle . . . 
she carried out her function, and 
the population kept rising. 

By the opening of the twen- 
tieth century, however, she’d 
grown apprehensive. Man was 
playing with bigger and bigger 
boom-boom toys. She tried to 
exert control, discovered too late 
it was out of her hands. For one 
day, man brought home the keen- 
est, ginger-peachiest job of them 
all. Like maybe he could blow 
himself to hell with an atomic 
bomb. 

Elders had shaken their heads 
over it; youngsters had joined 
them when the fusion bomb came 
next. And the world settled down 
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to hold its breath while the two 
leading powers fenced economi- 
cally — with Russia thrusting 
and the U. S. parrying. 

Suddenly, two other nations 
appeared on the world scene — ■ 
rather, reappeared. Great Brit- 
ain, at one time the strongest 
nation, in one stroke became the 
richest : Britain, of necessity, 
for years had been researching 
magnetohydrodynamics in an ef- 
fort to get controlled fusion. 
While the two “leading” powers 
were threatening one another, 
the British engineered practical 
atomics and had energy to burn, 
if the phrase will be excused. 

And then there was France. 
Long influential in world his- 
tory, this small country was re- 
duced by two wars to a minor 
position. France had at one time 
been the seat of scientific prog- 
ress in the world. The French re- 
gained status when they got 
antigravity. Zwicky, at Cal Tech, 
had long ago shown that the ef- 
fect of gravity occurred either 
twice or one-half the speed of 
light. Apparently no one paid 
much attention, except for a few 
obscure French philosophers. 

And so, in the course of eight 
months in 1964-1965, the focus 
of power in the world again 
shifted to the English Channel. 
Of course, these developments 
were secret. If the U. S. and 
U. S. S. R. were left with their 
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tongues hanging out, they didn’t 
realize it. But not for long. You 
just can’t keep things like that 
secret. And man being what he 

is . . . 

The French were spying on 
the British; the British on the 
Russians; the Russians on the 
United States; and the U. S. was 
spying on all three. 

Antigravity had its limits. 
With it, you could never exceed 
light speed because you were 
confined to the physical, Ein- 
steinian universe. What was 
needed was raw energy to warp 
the continuum, fold it like a 
piece of paper, and punch a hole 
through it as a short cut. That’s 
where controlled fusion came in. 
And even though it required 
tons of equipment, antigravity 
made it possible to get those 
tons off the ground. 

By 1970, the four powers were 
racing to explore the universe. 
If anything, relations between 
them were worse. All gave lip 
service to the noble idea of find- 
ing intelligent life ; actually, the 
world knew that the first nation 
to find such life would be enlist- 
ing a powerful ally, creating a 
shift in power that might mean 
control. 

There were exceptions. Take 
Russia, who’d brought the Red 
Chinese along too fast. As many 
had predicted as far back as 
1941, the U. S. S. R. was now 
trying to play footsie with the 
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West. Unfortunately, there no 
longer was a West as such. Each 
was to its own. So the world 
groaned under a new burden 
when it was rumored that the 
Chinese were working on their 
first transcontinuum ship. 

With the power of fusion at 
his command, man had every- 
thing he could possibly want. 
But it had come too soon ; he was 
unaware. Instead, he went into 
space looking for intelligence 
equal to or greater than his own, 
looking for a new club to use 
against his neighbors on Earth. 
Man, the cynics said, was too 
immature, would destroy himself 
before 1980 — himself and the 
life he’s trying to find. The cyn- 
ics were in overwhelming pre- 
ponderance. Yet a few voices 
were raised in hope: Don’t let 
this throw you, but is it possible 
that the artist-philosopher had 
again come to the fore ? 

The shift in the others had 
seemed abrupt to Fred. They 
were far more interested in that 
damned planet than in him ; this 
should have been perfectly nat- 
ural except for the speed of oc- 
currence. 

As the only space veteran, 
Fred was listened to carefully. 
Further, as the anthropologist, 
he was in a position to tell them 
things they wanted to know. 

Soon after they’d come out of 
hyper, the group gathered in the 


recreation area. In the three 
days of the trip, they’d grown 
used to meeting there for discus- 
sion. And this time, they were 
excited about the possibility of 
life. 

“Somehow,” Jo said, “I feel 
that we are destined to do what 
none of the others has done.” 

There was general concur- 
rence. “Eight!” Charlesworth 
interjected. 

Fred frowned, shook his head. 

“Why not? How can you know, 
Kirr?” Lodgesen, as usual, was 
his snobbish self. 

“Why not? You ought to know 
more than I about randomness 
and screwed-up statistics. Lodge- 
sen.” Fred was on his feet for 
emphasis. “Frankly, from what 
we’ve learned out here. I’d rather 
count on winning the sweep- 
stakes . . . without having a 
ticket. That’s how bad the odds 
are.” 

“Fred,” Beth said softly, “we 
concede you know your business ; 
and you were on two other expe- 
ditions that found traces of very 
high orders of intelligence on 
deserted planets. But why do 
you feel so strongly? I should 
think those traces would be en- 
couraging.” 

Again he shook his head. “It’s 
not that simple. Here’s the run- 
down; five years ago we began 
sending out expeditions. So did 
the other countries. Naturally, 
we tried the stars nearest us; so 
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did they. We’ve very effectively 
covered the nearest parts of the 
galaxy. No life.” 

“But evidence of it,” Lodgesen 
objected. “Counting all extinct 
cultures found by the various 
powers, I’d guess the total is 
upwards of 10 or 11.” 

Fred smiled humorously. “The 
total is finds ; for some 
reason, no one is telling all. Secu- 
rity. Fortunately, Dr. Kousan- 
sky is a good friend of mine, 
and Professeur de Poitiers is a 
friend of his, and so on down the 
line. 

“We’re guessing, of course, 
but it seems our little corner of 
the universe is deserted. A more 
profitable question than where? 
is why ? You might also be inter- 
ested in the times involved ; 
they’re lengthy enough to cause 
head scratching. Wendell, at 
London University, came up 
with the oldest — some 585 thou- 
sand years, based on radioactive 
dating, but he won’t guarantee 
the figure any closer than zt 
50 thousand. And the French, as 
you know, were the first out ; de 
Poitiers did a very thorough job 
on Alpha Centauri IV. Until 30 
thousand years ago, give or take, 
she had a thriving little com- 
munity. I don’t think you’re go- 
ing to find intelligent life this 
close, even within 500 light 
years. To me, the wonder is why 
we’re here at all when everyone 
else has left.” 
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There it was. He’d let them 
have it between the eyes, and 
they resented it. From that time 
on, he was something of a pa- 
riah. Even Jo seemed to be ig- 
noring him. The nearer they 
came to planetfall, the worse it 
got. At least she lost that look of 
inner truth, but she was terri- 
bly, terribly busy. For what? 
Obviously, preparing for what 
they should find. 

The USS Taurus circled the 
planet. Gamma Tauri II. As 
Fred had expected, it seemed a 
negative quantity, just another 
of those hunks of cosmic medi- 
ocrity. By the third trip, he was 
completely convinced this thing 
had evolved nothing. He was 
more relieved than he cared to 
admit; now Charlesworth would 
go on. There were more promis- 
ing planets in the system. 

He’d spent the last hour writ- 
ing his report — NASA/DD 
Form E-72, Rev. B in triplicate 
— ^when it occurred to him that 
Charlesworth had made no an- 
nouncement. Fred went to the 
captain’s cabin, found Beth in 
discussion with him. 

“Glad you’re here; we want to 
talk something over,” Charles- 
worth said. There was a pause, 
and Fred, watching the other 
two, felt as though he were an 
intruder. 

“Sure,” he said, dropping into 
a chair. 

“You’re sort of strait-laced, 
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but rules are made to be bro- 
ken . . Charlesworth’s voice 
trailed off. 

Beth came directly to the 
point: “We all want to land on 
New Earth.” 

New Earth! Fred was stun- 
ned but managed to keep silent. 

“Sure,” Charlesworth beamed, 
a big happy bear, “that way you 
get a couple of days vacation at 
government expense, and no 
one’s the wiser.” 

Fred shrugged, trying to ap- 
pear normal. “I don’t see any- 
thing wrong with it.” Hardly 
aware of his words, he was 
thinking rapidly. Why convince 
me? Have the four of them 
sensed my attitude? 

“There could be something so 
right with it!” Beth added. “If 
it turns out to be what it seems, 
we’ll take the news home. You 
don’t find many planets like 
this—” 

You sure don’t! The young 
anthropologist gripped the chair 
arms, again swept by nausea. He 
was sure he hadn’t thought that 
or said it. Was he hearing 
voices? Neither Beth nor John 
seemed to notice. He had to get 
out of there, caught in a sudden 
claustrophobic nightmare. 

“I don’t need any convincing,” 
he said, hoping it sounded con- 
vincing. “I’m ready for that va- 
cation right now. Good night.” 
Drenched with sweat, he stum- 
bled from the cabin. 


During the next few days, 
Fred went through a series of 
emotional oscillations the like of 
which he’d never experienced. 
He’d nosedive into the pit of de- 
pression ; when he landed, he 
found himself atop the peak of 
Mount Euphoria. Finally, how- 
ever, he came to an important 
conclusion. If he were ready for 
the squirrel factory, he’d wait 
until the DLE 560 returned to 
Earth. He certainly didn’t feel 
violent, so he’d be crazy like a 
fox and keep his mouth shut. 

He was amazed at the adapta- 
bility of the human psyche, for 
there were three most-probable 
alternatives to face : he was men- 
tally ill, the other four were 
ditto, or all of them were. Fac- 
ing that, he could be quite calm. 
He doubted but didn’t discount 
the possibility that they were all 
sane. 

After two days of self-im- 
posed exile, he came out of his 
cabin. His relations with the 
opposition — how easily he fell 
into the term! — were polite but 
strained. Except Lodgesen. The 
two men, never cordial, now fell 
into a state of cold war, charac- 
terized chiefly by refusal to 
speak. This was the only open 
rupture. 

Fred began to help them, to 
join their somewhat frenetic ac- 
tivities. Apparently each was 
engaged in exploration, bringing 
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back to the ship samples of soil, 
rocks, vegetation, and the like. 
However, he was never invited 
to go with them, and as time 
passed, he found it harder and 
harder to reach them. 

JoAnn was his last link. Per- 
haps it was the feeling of rap- 
port they’d had on the journey 
out here — or perhaps it was sim- 
ply that she felt sorry for his 
present state. In any event, Jo 
would talk freely to him. 

It was late in the evening of 
the sixth day. Jo was showing 
him the samples they’d collected 
a few hours earlier. The recrea- 
tion area had been hastily con- 
verted into a sort of museum. In 
it, the exhibit had grown to an 
impressive pile ... of junk. But 
Jo was vivacious enough to make 
a mummy jump, and he enjoyed 
listening to her. 

“Don’t you see, Fred? We’ve 
got huge amounts of data; New 
Earth is a paradise, rich in 
everything we could possibly 
want. This is the place where 
our peoples will want to come. 
We’ll he hailed for this discov- 
ery!” 

For a moment, as she spoke, 
he did see through her eyes : the 
place man had always dreamt of. 
This Eden abounded in game, in 
forests drained by sparkling 
brooks. All of the riches were 
here; animal, vegetable, mineral 
wealth were so plentiful that . . . 


that the streets were paved with 
gold, he thought sourly, as the 
vision faded. No, it was just a 
common planet, undistinguished. 

“Why don’t we go home, Jo, 
and tell them?” 

The blonde lost her sparkle, 
became blank. As though she 
hadn’t heard his question, she 
cast about nervously, picked up 
a rock. 

“Look at this!’’ She was en- 
thusiastic again. “Uranium! 
Dick Lodgesen has been analyz- 
ing ores. He says the place is 
fantastically rich in heavy min- 
erals.” 

Fred turned the specimen in 
his hand. It was dense quartzite. 
Heavy enough, but it lacked the 
other characteristics. 

“What makes you think it 
isn’t uranium?” she demanded 
furiously. 

“I said nothing of the sort.” 
Fred suddenly had the feeling of 
a clue, especially because of Jo’s 
reaction: again the blankness, 
again the nervousness. 

“I saw it in your face.” Jo 
edged to the end of one table. 
"Here’s today’s find. Seedless 
grapes, each as big as a lemon. 
Have one.” She held out her 
hand. 

There was nothing in it. 

Fred didn’t bat an eyelash; 
he’d grown used to shocks. He 
merely replied, “No, thanks. Still 
full from dinner.” And then in- 
tegrated more data. 
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They finished the tour at her 
cabin. From the time that the 
trip started, and until the last 
few nights, Fred had insisted 
on “walking the girl home.” And 
each time, before he left her, 
he’d quasi-seriously proposition- 
ed her with a request that the 
door be left open. It was always 
shut, very firmly. 

Tonight, Fred was grave. Al- 
most curt, he said, “Goodnight. 
See you in the morning.” 

“Wait.” She smiled. “If you 
could learn to be as happy as we 
on this planet, you might find 
the door open.” 

He smiled in return. “I'll think 
about it. Night.” Fred strode 
away, thinking: Jo, you’d make 
a lousy Mata Hari. But thanks 
for convincing me I’m sane! 

Relief brought emotional reac- 
tion; he wanted to laugh, but it 
was aggressive, humorless laugh- 
ter, and he couldn’t afford it. 
Instead, he permitted himself 
the luxury of silent anger. Com- 
plete. Total. 

When the curtain of fury dis- 
solved, Fred found himself in 
the recreation area. Unknowing- 
ly, he’d wandered there. Unknow- 
ingly, he’d arrived at a course 
of action — • 

You won’t have a chance to 
carry it out. 

That voice again! It was 
inside his head. This time, how- 
ever, Fred straightened, uncon- 


sciously, said, “So I was wrong, 
and we did find intelligent life.” 

But not the sort you expected. 

“Admitted. It’s diflicult to be- 
lieve that a planet is alive.” 

Why so? Logically, you ani- 
mals are the difficult beliefs. 
Nearly all else in the universe is 
direct — energy conversion, for- 
mation of elements, and the like. 
You animals require many 
things to get started: a planet; 
a fluid medium such as water; 
and the delicate balance of con- 
ditions for food input and waste 
removal. In a sense, you’re para- 
sites. 

“Certainly. But why are you 
trying so hard to convince my 
friends to be parasites?” Fred 
stopped for a second, struck by 
a thought. “Come to think of it, 
why am I immune?” 

There is always a certain 
small percentage who have cross- 
ed mental patterns, whom we can 
communicate with. What the 
others see as desirable, you dis- 
like. If you’ll think a moment, 
you’ll realize you’ve always been 
that way. 

Fred nodded. He was the eter- 
nal pessimist surrounded by op- 
timists. 

My desire is simple. I want a 
population. 

“Why?” 

We use animal intelligence. 
When you die, we absorb the life 
force directly. It sustains our 
own. 
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“In a sense,” Fred felt he’d 
scored, “you also are a parasite. 
You talk as though there are 
other sentient planets in the uni- 
verse.” 

There are, though not in great 
numbers. Our life cycle is simi- 
lar to yours. We are horn in 
cosmic space of elemental mate- 
rial; we attract animal popula- 
tions that have evolved on the 
dead planets, and thereby gain 
the energy needed to live — just 
as you live from the lower ani- 
mals. We even grow old and die 
after two or three billion years. 
But I’m young, and this is the 
first time I’ve been in this por- 
tion of the galaxy — 7 need a pop- 
ulation. 

“You seem to know what’s in 
my mind,” Fred said calmly, “so 
I’m afraid you’re going to be 
disappointed.” 

No, I need the others here for 
a little more time; they must be 
completely convinced of my won- 
ders so they can take the story 
home. I can do without you, how- 
ever. Why do you tMnk I’ve 
bothered at all to communicate 
with you? 

Fred’s spine was icy. His 
mouth was dry, and all of the 
dark shapes that terrified him 
throughout his youth came home 
to jibber behind his back. But 
Fred was a man, and he refused 
to turn his 'head, to give in to 
the fear. “I don’t know why.” 

7 couldn’t let you take the ship 


from my surface. I have no 
physical control over you, and I 
can’t speak directly to the others, 
only influence their emotions. 
While I’ve delayed you. I’ve 
aroused one of them . . . Now 
you have your answer. 

There was a step behind him. 
Expecting Lodgesen, Fred turn- 
ed, stopped in shock. The 
6 y 2 -foot, 285-pound bulk of 
Charlesworth stood poised, then 
raced forward. Fred hadn’t time 
to get set, bounced when the 
automaton hit him, fell heavily 
against the exhibit table. In- 
stantly, Charlesworth had drop- 
ped on him. The big man’s hands 
were around Fred’s throat. 

His vision blurred ; little spots 
of ink crept down over Charles- 
worth’s face ; it was too much of 
an effort to lift his arms and try 
to push him away. 

There was a quick rush of 
thoughts. Wish you’d stop; it 
hurts. But what’s this? Some- 
thing cool and heavy in my hand. 
I suppose I should try it . . . 

When Fred’s head cleared, he 
saw Charlesworth stretched out 
beside him, his chin split and 
bleeding. The hunk of quartzite 
lay between the captain and 
Fred. 

He hadn’t the time to be glad 
he was alive. The others were 
up: running footsteps were con- 
verging on him. He got up, stag- 
gered from the room. Then, as 
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strength returned, he raced for 
the control center. 

He almost made it. But Beth 
suddenly appeared from the op- 
posite end of the corridor. Face 
contorted in some nameless hor- 
ror, she screamed a warning, ran 
towards the door to the center. 
And Beth was closer. 

Agonizingly closer. She’d be 
there a step ahead of him, and if 
she got that door locked — With 
crystal clarity, he knew it meant 
the end of progress for the hu- 
man race. 

Fred, who was hardly aware 
of baseball, desperately arched 
his body into a perfect slide. It 
got faint cheers from Cobb, 
Mays, and all the kids who ever 
played sandlot ball. Beth’s feet 
tangled with Fred’s; she stum- 
bled against the door, tripped, 
and rolled into the corridor. 

Fred scrambled inside, locked 
the door. He was home safe. 

He would now bring them all 
home safe. 

He couldn’t know that the 
worst was coming. 

Charlesworth gingerly felt his 
jaw as he walked into the recre- 
ation area. “Did you have to 
clobber me so hard?” 

Fred grinned weakly. “What 
are you complaining about? Did 
you have to choke me so hard? 
After three days, I still can’t 
swallow. And I’ve got a busted 
toe where I hit that doorway.” 


“Speaking of which," Beth 
said, “I’ve got bruises on my 
arms and legs.” 

“I couldn’t be feeling better.” 
Jo delivered the line perfectly, 
broke them up. 

“We still have to thank you,” 
Beth said, suddenly serious. 
“What a nightmare!” 

“Not thanks, Beth. I couldn’t 
help myself any more than you. 
I can imagine what you went 
through; I suspect it was even 
worse for Jo.” 

The pretty blonde was star- 
tled. “I haven’t said anything — ” 

"The intensity with which you 
were attracted,” Fred broke in. 
“I didn’t know it at the time, but 
it was the first clue. Women 
were bound to be more affected.” 

Charlesworth fingered his jaw 
again. “Yeah? I thought it was 
pretty bad.” 

“You got the full treatment, 
John, but only for a few min- 
utes. Nevertheless, woman’s na- 
ture is far more intimately 
bound up in the life force than 
man’s. What you felt for a short 
time might have been equivalent 
to what the girls felt all the 
time.” 

The big man shook his head. 
"Couldn’t take it. I’d break . . .” 
His voice trailed away, and he 
looked guilty at reminding them. 

“We have to face it,” Beth 
said. 

“How is he?” Jo asked. 

“Lodgesen hasn’t changed,” 
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the captain said gruffly. “He has- 
n’t changed all the time we were 
in hyper. Just lies in his bunk, 
crying to go home to mama. It’s 
spooky.” 

“We’ll be home in half a day,” 
Joe said hopefully. “Maybe the 
psychiatrists can help.” Beth and 
John nodded agreement. 

“Possibly, but I don’t think 
so” Fred said. Then a stray 
wisp of thought brushed his 
memory — “The eternal pessi- 
mist” — made him shudder and 
hurry on. “From what I remem- 
ber of psych, he’s withdrawn 
past the point of return. Like so 
many guys in the physical sci- 
ences, he had a streak of 
insecurity. That’s why the cate- 
gorizing outlook; all data must 
be fitted into a neat plan. He ran 
into a bit of data that wouldn’t 
fit; worse, the data turned on 
him, gave him a sense of secu- 
rity he’d never known. When I 
jerked us away from the planet, 
the shock to him must have been 
similar to the birth trauma. He 
slipped away from reality. 
Chances are he’ll never come 
back.” 

“And the trouble with you 
guys in the social sciences is too 
much theorizing on insufficient 
data!” It was Lodgesen, pale, 
needing a shave, but otherwise 
normal. 

Charlesworth stood firmly on 
two feet. “You all right?” 

Lodgesen nodded, folded his 


thin frame into a chair. “I came 
out of it. Don’t know why. All of 
a sudden, I was back. Like wak- 
ing up.” 

“Everything seems to happen 
suddenly on the USS Taurus,” 
Beth said lightly, “We’re glad, 
Dick.” 

Things did happen suddenly, 
Fred thought, too suddenly. I’d 
better mull this one over ... He 
got painfully to his feet. “I’ve 
still got some work to do before 
we land. Excuse me.” Then, to 
Lodgesen : “Take it easy. You’ve 
had a shock.” 

“So have you,” the other re- 
plied with a wolflike grin, “and 
you may have others in store.” 

Fred ignored the remark, 
limped away. But instinctive 
bells pealed a warning, one he 
tried to rationalize away. He 
wasn’t having much success. 

In his own cabin, Fred paced 
rapidly, ignoring the pain in his 
toe. On the view-forward screen. 
Earth appeared as a sphere. 
They were so close . . . The view- 
aft screen showed nothing but 
the emptiness of space. Lodge- 
sen’s miraculous recovery had 
shaken him. It didn’t add, and 
the last time something didn’t 
add, there’d been trouble. Incred- 
ible as it seemed, he wasn’t real- 
ly sure they’d lost the planet — 

You didn’t. You lead me to 
the population I wanted. I’m get- 
ting closer. 
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Fred trembled, tried to collect 
himself to fight 

You can’t fight. You’ve lost al- 
ready. Observe: even weak con- 
tact with the mind of that other 
animal made it function normal- 
ly. Soon rU be close enough to 
exert full control over the others 
again. 

“What are you going to do?” 
Fred asked. 

Before I’m through, I shall 
convince all of the intelligences 
on your dead planet to join me, 
T hey’ U know it’s a much better, 
richer world. 

“But it isn’t!” he almost 
shrieked. “You can’t support 
that many people.” 

True. Many will die. And I’U 
be able to replenish the energy 
I’ve used following you. 

“The race will revert to sav- 
agery, possibly even lower, to 
the caves.” 

That is not important, except 
that the life span will drop. This 
will create more life force for 
me. You argue in my favor. 

Fred was aware of an urgent 
knocking at the door. He opened 
it found Jo leaning weakly 
against the frame. 

“Fred,” the girl spoke slowly, 
“help me . . . the nightmare’s 
back . . . help all of us.” She was 
crying, and her eyes were caves 
of dark terror. He held her 
tightly, and she sagged against 
him. “I can’t hold out . . . the 


others have gone under ... a 
miracle, Fred — ” 

I’ll take this one now; I am 
strong enough. 

“. . . need a mir — ” Jo stiffen- 
ed, spoke firmly. “I’m going back 
to my friends. If you’re silly 
enough not to want New Earth, 
I can’t help you.” She left, strid- 
ing purposefully. 

“Damn you. Damn you!” 
Fred’s voice was hard, cold. Man, 
the artist, and man, the hunter, 
stood helpless before this power. 
But man, the toolmaker — he bent 
his environment. That was it! 
The different faces of man, the 
ambivalent. That was it! The 
pieces were in place. 

“Earth!” he called piercingly. 
“Earth, you are one like this 
other planet. Help us!” 

Stop! The hated sound beat at 
him. 

And then he heard a new voice, 
an aged crone : Can’t. Too old. 

“This new one will take us 
from you,” Fred went on, “just 
as you took us from Alpha Cen- 
taur! IV. Help us now.” 

Can’t. It would mean my 
death. All my reserves of life 
force. 

Fred heard noise in the corri- 
dor outside. There could be only 
one reason why they’d come — 
New Earth would prevent his ac- 
tion by killing him. 

Desperate now, Fred tried 
once more. “Earth, die if you 
must ! Die for the 46 other popu- 
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lations that died for you. Your 
life is almost over; ours has just 
begun. You owe us something. 
We battled our way up from 
nothingness; you held us back. 
Because of you, we hated one 
another. Fought. Killed. We 
could have been creating — ” 

The door burst open. Four 
things, lacking any semblance of 
reason, advanced on him. 

Now you’ll stop! The new 
planet’s voice was vibrant, con- 
fident. 

“Earth! Give us back our 
lives—” 

Fred went down under the 
rush of Charlesworth and Lodge- 
sen. Fingernails — ^what used to 
be feminine — tore at his face. A 
foot crashed into his ribs. Then, 
as fast as it had begun, the tor- 
ment stopped. 

He raised his head, saw the 
two screens. In view aft, the 
intruder planet was barely visi- 
ble; Earth definitely seen in 
view forward. Neither changed 
appearance, but Fred’s four 
companions, held in stasis, were 
an indication. A cosmic battle 
raged, an impossible mental bat- 
tle: age versus youth, weakness 
versus strength, experience ver- 
sus inexperience. 


Suddenly, the four came at 
him again. He hadn’t the power 
to resist. What was the use? 
We’ve lost again; shall we lose 
always ? 

No . . . you’ve won . . . use the 
gift wisely. As the voice faded 
out, the view-aft screen flared 
brilliantly with sudden energy 
released from a destroyed planet. 

There was nothing but the 
sound of heavy breathing. 

Fred tried to raise himself to 
a sitting position, sank back. 
Then Jo was cradling him. Her 
tears, he thought, mixed well 
with her laughter. 

“You did help. However you 
managed it, you saved the five 
of us. Are you all right?” 

Fred smiled at her. “I’m all 
right; we all are.” 

They were picking themselves 
up — except for one. A thin bun- 
dle, curled in a corner, it cried 
forlornly for its mother. 

Jo pointed. “Dick isn’t all 
right.” 

“He will be.” Fred felt men- 
tal chains slipping from him. 
“We’ll find a way, now. Don’t 
you see, Jo? That cry is one of 
a new-born. Our mission was ac- 
complished. The trajectory to 
Taurus did find life — ours, and 
it’s all ahead of us . . .’’ 


THE END 
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THE 

AUTO 

HAWKS 


ARTHUR FORGES 


T hey came from the Santa 
Ana hills. You couldn’t have 
found a better man to explain 
the whole thing. I was Professor 
of Zoology at Cal Tech then. 
Emeritus, now. Light up, and 
I’ll give you the real facts. The 
so-called histories are wrong on 
many details. 

One thing is certain; the 
hawks appeared right here in 
California first. May, 1965 — 
that’s almost the exact date of 
the start. They branched out 
fast enough, but were most suc- 
cessful in the West, for reasons 
you’ll see. It’s a bit ironical, too, 
that California, which claims to 
have the largest this, and most 
gigantic that, isn’t too proud of 
its most authentic giants. 

The first attack occurred in 
May of 1965, as I’ve said. I have 
the account in my notebook. All 
science begins with somebody’s 
jottings, incidentally. Because of 


There was always same 
risk to driving a car in 
California. But there 
was plenty of room on 
freeways after the 
monstrous birds swoop- 
ed down out of the sky. 


my complete, detailed records, I 
was able to pick out the clues 
that led to a solution. 

The joke is, nobody believed 
the original report. Keminds me 
of the Wright Brothers’ experi- 
ence, when it took months for 
the few witnesses, reputable as 
they were, to make people in 
other parts of the country accept 
the fact that something tremen- 
dous happened at Kitty Hawk. 

About ten persons saw this 
auto-hawk in action. They were 
in the three cars just behind the 
victim, on the El Toro Road. The 
only reason the “News” printed 
their account, I suspect, is that 
the Liars’ Club was meeting 
then in Los Angeles, and it 
seemed to fit in. But anyhow 
these people all agreed that this 
monster hawk, the size of a 
bomber, came swooping down 
and snatched that new Chrysler 
smack off the road. Frankly, in 
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their place, I wouldn’t have had 
the nerve to tell anybody, least 
of all a reporter. You could get 
put away for sticking to a story 
like that. 

But actually they were safe in 
talking, since verification came 
fast. Before long, many people 
had seen the automobile hawks 
at work, and the doubters got 
squelched. When your own Aunt 
Lil or nephew Ricky was involv- 
ed, that settled it. Back East, at 
first, they were more skeptical; 
there was the usual talk about 
L. A. as an open-air booby-hatch. 

The hawks multiplied fast — 
optimal conditions, biologists call 
it. You’ve seen a few photos and 
mounted specimens, but not 
many people remember how they 
flew. They were a lot like ordi- 
nary hawks, except for size. 
They’d hover, rocking in the 
updraft, and you’d see the sun 
flash red on the flanges of their 
tails as they banked, graceful 
and smooth. Then a lightning, 
precise swoop, just like a spar- 
row hawk taking a mouse. To an 
ornithologist, especially an un- 
derpaid professor who was still 
driving a 1959 heap, there were 
worse sights than a big, hand- 
some hawk whistling down to 
scoop a $6,000 convertible off the 
highway 1 

Lord ! The questions the whole 
situation raised. First, what in 
blazes did a hawk want with an 


auto? And where did they ac- 
quire such a taste all of a sud- 
den? It couldn’t be instinct, you 
see. 

Well, as for the taste, we 
learned later that the birds pick- 
ed it up around some used car 
graveyards in the area of Los 
Angeles and its environs. A few 
young ones brought up on such 
— ah — Detroit carrion, shall we 
say? — that was the genesis. 

For a while nobody took it too 
seriously. With hundreds of peo- 
ple killed daily in crashes, the 
few cars grabbed by auto hawks 
didn’t seem to matter much. 
After all, it was obvious that the 
big birds weren’t after people as 
such A few died through falling 
from their cars when the hawks 
hoisted them; but before long 
California drivers learned that 
when you heard a mighty 
swoosh through the air, it was 
best to pull over and pile out — 
but fast. You couldn’t teach the 
breed to observe speed laws, or 
lay off the popskull before driv- 
ing, but this they learned in a 
hurry. Even the wild kids. 

I think the first real squawks 
of anguish came from the used 
car dealers. It seems that young 
hawks, many of them raised on 
junked cars and not too sure of 
their powers, preferred to raid 
the lots. It was the easiest tar- 
get — no timing required. A 
young bird could easily miss its 
first dive at a fast-moving ear on 
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the road. And such a blunder 
could hurt, since like as not the 
car behind would bat him in the 
tail feathers. Quite a few were 
crippled that way. 

Now, by this time, with the 
menace snowballing, we — the 
biologists — were learning some 
amazing things about these 
unique birds. As I said, they 
were breeding in considerable 
numbers here in the Santa Ana 
hills. I ask you, what part of the 
country offered more to an auto 
hawk than Southern California. 
Talk about ideal conditions! As 
you’ll see, those brushy hills 
were vital ; in less sheltered 
places, with a different climate- 
political and geographical — man 
would soon have the upper hand. 
Here, the birds had it. 

Gradually, ornithologists and 
ranchers began to accumulate 
data. There was no question 
about the motive any more: the 
hawks were actually eating auto- 
mobiles. Or I should say parts of 
them. There was one big fellow 
with a barred tail, for example, 
that wouldn’t touch anything 
but hoods. He’d snatch a car off 
the highway, carry it up about 
half a mile, and then drop it on 
the rocks by Seal Point. Every 
half hour, almost, you’d hear the 
crash. Like a sea gull with clams. 
Then he'’d hustle down and pick 
over the pieces, especially bits of 
the hood. Others went for dash- 
boards, panels, or what have you. 


But never any of the metal parts 
— that was so significant we 
should have caught it earlier. A 
few birds preferred tires, even 
though they meant hard work. 
The hawks had remarkably pow- 
erful bills, but even so, ripping 
off the casing — all wire and 
tough synthetic rubber good for 
five million miles — to get at the 
inside, was a tiresome, lengthy 
chore. 

On the whole, there was bound 
to be a lot of waste, too. No 
hawk ever ate more than, say, 
fifteen per cent of each car. And 
they wouldn’t bother with each 
other’s leavings either. Unfortu- 
nately, the other eighty-five per 
cent wasn’t worth salvaging 
after hitting the rocks from two 
thousand feet up. Yes, the birds 
were fussy, and why not? The 
roads were literally choked with 
cars, so they could take their 
pick. Besides, like any healthy 
predator, they enjoyed attacking 
moving objects. 

Nowadays, years after, people 
ask why more wasn’t done. Well, 
to begin with, it would have 
been reasonable, on the surface, 
to get some planes from the arm- 
ed forces and blow hell out of the 
nests, either with bombs or 
rockets. If that could have been 
done early enough, the whole 
business might have been pre- 
vented. 

But it wasn’t quite that simple 
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— politics, among other things, 
were involved. You know what 
ranchers in California suffer 
from fires. These long, dry sum- 
mers have always been murder. 
Can you imagine them letting a 
bunch of fly-boys start blazes on 
every brushy hill in the Santa 
Ana range? Places it was almost 
impossible to reach with fire- 
fighting equipment? The farm- 
ers and ranchers didn’t care a 
damn about the motorists — 
mostly tourists, anyhow — and 
they raised such hell in Sacra- 
mento that the governor called 
off the planes. 

Oh, a few of the hawks were 
shot down, in the beginning, by 
naval airmen out on patrols; 
they were a pushover for jet 
fighters and rockets ; but the 
birds began taking it out on 
transports and private planes. 
Don’t ask me if they figured it 
out logically ; I don’t know. May- 
be they got a hate on against 
planes, but found that only cer- 
tain kinds could be tackled with 
any chance of success. I do know 
this : gradually there was a kind 
of truce. If the jets didn’t kill 
any hawks for a few days, the 
commercial planes weren’t both- 
ered. The missile bases got in 
some good target practice, but 
the government howled. The 
birds weren’t fast enough to dou- 
ble for enemy rockets, and cost 
$200,000 each. It just didn’t 


make sense, economically. So all 
this wasn’t helping the guy who 
drove all the way from Ham 
Hocks, Indiana, to see Liz Tay- 
lor’s house. 

Not that Californians gave up 
the fight. All sorts of schemes 
were tried. Used car dealers had 
the simplest problem. It’s easy to 
protect a lot, where all the cars 
are concentrated in a small area, 
and motionless. Before long all 
the “Saintly Sams’’ and “Noble 
Nudelmans” in California had 
war surplus 50 caliber machine 
guns strategically spotted in all 
their lots, and the hawks learned 
to stay away. 

But the best most motorists 
could manage was a 12-gauge 
shotgun, and it took a sharp- 
shooter with a cool head to get a 
hawk that came hurtling down 
from nowhere at 150 miles an 
hour. A brain shot was neces- 
sary, otherwise Mr. Hawk just 
combed the pellets out of his 
feathers and kept coming. And 
if you didn’t stop the bird, there 
was no time to scramble out of 
the car, which could mean your 
finish. There were human re- 
mains as well as those of cars 
on the rocks. So individuals did- 
n’t fight back to any extent; it 
just didn’t pay. 

Then people tried the convoy 
system. A few armored cars 
would herd fifty or sixty autos 
along Highway 101. But al- 
though it worked perfectly, after 
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a few hawks had been blasted, 
nobody liked the system except 
the Nervous Nellies. They just 
didn’t care to follow a time table, 
all rolling along at fifty. Junior 
couldn’t always wait to relieve 
himself ; Martha was starving, 
and the group wasn’t due to stop 
for an hour. Besides, not all of 
them wanted to stay on 101. 

So there were enough cars on 
the smaller roads at all times to 
feed a million hawks. 

The birds got even fussier and 
more arrogant. There was one 
undersized devil — runt of the 
nest, probably — that went for 
the little cars. I used to watch 
him with my binoculars from 
the biology office at the college. 
He had a nest right there — yes, 
under that reddish boulder just 
below the crest. He ate nothing 
but Isettas, so help me — ^what 
part I never knew. One day I 
saw him carry out a real coup — 
an Isetta in each foot, something 
that couldn’t happen with big 
cars. One of the drivers fired a 
whole pistol-full at him, but the 
gun was only a 22 from the 
sound of it, and the poor fool 
might just as well have tried 
spit-balls. 

There were other, obvious ex- 
pedients. A few cars were booby- 
trapped with explosives, and 
blasted some hawks. But that 
was picayune stuff. People tied 
bags of arsenic in strategic 
places on their cars, too. They 


may have killed a handful of 
birds. But most families have 
children, and if you have any 
poison within a mile of a child, 
he’ll manage to eat it. The same 
child who won’t eat his nice 
healthy dinner for anything! So 
most people didn’t mess with 
poison, either. 

It got to the point where the 
only safe vehicles were busses — 
their business was phenomenal 
that year — and small stuff: bi- 
cycles, scooters— as well as the 
big trucks, although once in a 
while an ambitious red-tail 
might tip over an empty. 

As I’ve said, hunting them 
with planes wasn’t practicable. 
You can’t send a Mach 2 jet 
cavorting around between rocky 
peaks. If the hawk had sense 
enough to hug the passes, 
which most of them learned 
to do soon, no plane could 
get at him; and even with a 
clear shot, the pilot didn’t dare 
fire because of all the dry brush 
waiting to go up in smoke. True, 
the rainy season was coming, 
but by that time we had the an- 
swer anyway. In the East, of 
course, jets did a good job of 
clean-up. 

One bright spot was the fact 
that the hawks didn’t fly at 
night. If there’d been any auto 
owls, that would have been 
rough. As it was, you could drive 
safely after dark. 
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Well, the ending is better 
known than the beginning, so I 
won’t drag it out. My notes gave 
me the first clue, which was the 
absolute immunity of cars built 
before 1962. I had to find out 
why this was so. What changes, 
if any, had occurred in that 
year ? At that point, the clue be- 
came a mile-high finger-post. 

You may not remember, a 
young fellow like you, how we 
suffered from crop surpluses, 
but they were a terrible problem. 
There were hundreds of huge 
warehouses bulging with tons of 
wheat and com; the maintain- 
ance of such places was in itself 
a heavy financial burden. 

Then, in 1961, a chemist at the 
University of Chicago discover- 
ed how to make a cheap, attrac- 
tive plastic from these surplus 
grains. It was ideal for auto con- 
struction. There had been plastic- 
bodied sport-cars before, but 
always in the luxury class. Now 
a body moulded of Flexine was 
cast for almost nothing compar- 
ed to other materials. The gov- 
ernment was delighted to sell the 
wheat and corn without ruining 
farm prices, and our crop sur- 
plus problem disappeared. 

Well, that was the first clue. 
Naturally, a plastic made of 
grain could be highly nutritious, 
but not enough, it would seem, to 
make giants out of ordinary 
birds. 


I got a grant, and went deeper 
into the problem with the Chem- 
istry Department. We analyzed 
hundreds of samples of Flexine 
before realizing what we were 
looking for. 

Nowadays everybody knows 
about gibberellin, the growth ele- 
ment discovered in the 1950’s. 
Even in 1960 it was being used to 
produce larger wheat and corn 
plants — in spite of the surplus. 
Well, gibberellin was present 
in Flexine, but certainly, we 
thought, in too small quantities 
to have such an effect on the 
hawks. The percent of the stuff 
was well under two-tenths, but 
other material in the Flexine 
acted as a booster. 

The whole picture was now 
clear. Hungry young hawks, 
during a year of high rabbit 
mortality, nibbled plastic in auto 
graveyards. The gibberellin and 
booster made them into giants, 
and they turned to snatching 
cars off the road. 

The solution was easy. Gib- 
berellin was processed out of the 
plastic, and the next generation 
of hawks were normal in size. 
They could eat all of the stuff 
they could get, now, but it 
wouldn’t make them grow any 
more than rabbit or mouse meat. 

And that’s the whole story, 
young fellow. The scourge lasted 
only eleven months, but this 
country will never forget the 
Year of the Hawks. the END 
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Contest Memo From The Editor 

I F YOU would like to enter a contest in which there are no prizes 
whatsoever, we have a thing for you. There is always a lot of 
comment in our office (we work for a publisher who puts out a lot 
of other “sensible” magazines) about “those nuts in science-fiction.” 
People come in to stare at our covers as if they really did come from 
outer space. 

The cover on this issue drew more unsolicited intramural com- 
ments than any we’ve had recently. Apart from the observations 
which cannot be spelled any more approximately than “Ulp!” or 
“Slurlph!” there were a few that were reasonably funny. After a 
while we decided to hold a Ziff-Davis contest for the best captions 
to go with this Nuetzell creation. For your amusement and edifica- 
tion, the winners (to give you an example of the prizes, the first 
prize was a lock of Cele Goldsmith’s hair) turned out to be, in order 
of reverse brilliance: 

1 — “I Wasn’t Hungry, But, Well, Just One More.” 

2 — “I Have a Feeling I’m Smoking This From the Wrong End.” 

3 — “Spaceships R in Season.” 

4 — “It Only Tickles When I Swallow.” 

5 — “What This Universe Needs Is a Good Spaceship.” 

6 — “Missiles Taste Good . . . Like a Cigarette Should.” 

7 — “Tell Those Kids to Stop Throwing Things Inside the House!” 

8 — “Doctor, Are You Sure This Will Cure My Earache?” 

9 — “Good Evening, Nikita, the Boys Are Waiting Inside.” 

If you have any better ideas — and I don’t see how you can help 
it — send ’em along. We’ll run a little contest of our own. And no 
lock of Cele’s hair to the winner either. (She can’t afford to lose 
any more, frankly.) For the caption that most tickles our editorial 
risibilities, one free subscription to Amazing. Deadline for entries : 
Sept. 7. Judges’ decision final. In case of duplicate entries first post- 
mark wins. And all that there kind of legal stuff. 

Fire away! 
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SYNOPSIS 

Number 420 had no memories 
when he woke up in the cell of 
a spaceship. Then they told him 
his name was Will Barrent, that 
he was a murderer, and that his 
punishment was exile to Omega, 
the prison planet where everyone 
was a criminal, evil was the rule, 
and the average life expectancy 
was three years. 

Barrent could know nothing. 
Yet a recurrent dream convinced 
him he was not a killer. He de- 
termined to find out more about 
both Omega and humself. He 
found that newly-arrived men 
were fair game on Landing Day. 
But a strange girl gave him a 
gun, and Barrent killed the man 
who was ready to kill him. Under 
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the law, Barrent inherited the 
man’s possessions — mainly a busy 
shop that sold antidotes for poi- 
sons. Poisoning was a common 
affair on Omega. 

Neither religion nor drug-in- 
duced dreams brought Barrent 
any closer to the secret of his 
search for his own background. 
He dropped both church and 
Dream Shop and was promptly 
arrested for impiety and non- 
drug addiction. The penalty: 
mutilation or Trial by Ordeal. 
Barrent chose the Ordeal, and the 
guards snickered. He was led at 
once to a circular stone room; 
one part of the wall was cut 
away for a spectators’ seating 
section: among them was the 
beautiful girl who had loaned 
him the gun on his first day in 
Omega. 

Barrent duels a machine — a 
four- foot-high half-sphere, roll- 
ing on wheels. It can kill 23 dif- 
ferent ways; random impulses 
change the method of murder 
every one to six seconds. Barrent 
must find the one way to disable 
the machine during the split- 
second when it pauses to switch 
weapons. Barrent avoids a knife, 
poison, a club, a hatchet. But he 
is running himself into exhaus- 
tion. Desperate, Barrent Sees the 
girl quickly make a turning mo- 
tion with her hands. As the ma- 
chine charges he throws himself 
under its wheels and heaves up- 
ward. He turns the machine on 


its back, pries off the cover of a 
fuse box and removes a fuse. The 
machine dies, and Barrent falls 
to the floor, unconscious. 

CHAPTER 11 

O N Omega, the law is supreme. 

Hidden and revealed, sacred 
and profane, the law governs the 
actions of all citizens, from the 
lowest of the low to the highest 
of the high. Without the law, 
there could be no privileges for 
for those who made the law; 
therefore the law was absolutely 
necessary. Without the law and 
its stem enforcement. Omega 
would be an unthinkable chaos 
in which a man’s rights could ex- 
tend only as far and as long as 
he personally could enforce them. 
This anarchy would mean the 
end of Omegan society ; and par- 
ticularly, it would mean the end 
of those senior citizens of the 
ruling class who had grown high 
in status, but whose skill with a 
gun had long passed its peak. 

Therefore the law was neces- 
sary. 

But Omega was also a crimi- 
nal society, composed entirely of 
individuals who had broken the 
laws of Earth. It was a society 
which, in the final analysis, 
stressed individual endeavor. It 
was a society in which the law- 
breaker was king ; a society in 
which crimes were not only con- 
doned but were admired, and 
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even rewarded ; a society in 
which deviation from the rules 
was judged solely on its degree 
of success. 

And this resulted in the para- 
dox of a criminal society with 
absolute laws which were meant 
to be broken. 

The judge, still hidden behind 
his screen, explained all this to 
Barrent. Several hours had pass- 
ed since the end of the Trial by 
Ordeal. Barrent had been taken 
to the infirmary, where his inju- 
ries were patched up. They were 
minor, for the most part ; a brok- 
en left arm, two cracked ribs, a 
deep gouge in his left shoulder, 
and various cuts and bruises. 

“Accordingly,” the judge went 
on, “the law must simultaneously 
be broken and not broken. Those 
who never break a law never rise 
in status. They are usually killed 
off in one way or another, since 
they lack the necessary initiative 
to survive. For those who, like 
yourself, break laws, the situa- 
tion is somewhat different. The 
law punishes them with absolute 
severity — unless they can get 
away with it." 

The judge paused. In an al- 
most dreamy voice he continued, 
“Obviously, the highest type of 
man bred upon Omega is the 
man who understands the laws, 
appreciates their necessity, knows 
the penalties if he breaks them, 
breaks them anyhow — and gets 


away with it! That, sir, is your 
ideal criminal and your ideal 
Omegan. And that is what you 
have succeeded in doing. Will 
Barrent, by winning the Trial 
by Ordeal.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Barrent said. 

“I wish you to understand,” 
the judge continued, “that suc- 
cess in breaking the law once 
does not imply that you will suc- 
ceed a second time. The odds are 
increasingly against you each 
time you try — just as the re- 
wards are increasingly greater 
if you succeed. Therefore I coun- 
sel you not to act rashly upon 
your new acquisition of knowl- 
edge.” 

“I won’t, sir,” Barrent said. 

“Very well. You are hereby 
elevated to the status of Privi- 
leged Citizen, with all the rights 
and obligations which that en- 
tails. You are allowed to keep 
your business, as before. Furth- 
ermore, you are granted a week’s 
free vacation in the Lake of 
Clouds region; and you may go 
on that vacation with any female 
of your choice.” 

“I beg pardon?” Barrent said. 
“What was that last?” 

“A week’s vacation,” ttie hid- 
den judge repeated, “with any 
female of your choice. It is a 
high reward, since men outnum- 
ber women on Omega by six to 
one. You may pick any woman, 
married or single, willing or un- 
willing. I will grant you three 
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days in which to make a choice.” 

“I don’t need three days,” Bar- 
rent said. “I want the girl who 
was sitting in the front row of 
the spectator’s gallery. The girl 
with black hair and green eyes. 
Do you know which one I mean ?” 

“Yes,” the judge said slowly, 
“I know which one you mean. 
Her name is Moera Ermais. I 
suggest that you choose someone 
else.” 

“Is there any reason why I 
can’t have her?” 

“No. But you would be much 
better advised if you selected 
someone else. My clerk will be 
pleased to furnish you with a 
list of suitable young lades. All 
of them have affidavits of good 
performance. Several are gradu- 
ates of the Womens Institute, 
which, as you perhaps know, 
gives a rigorous two-year course 
in the geishan arts and sciences. 
I can personally recommend your 
attention to—” 

“Moera is the one I want,” 
Barrent said. 

“Young man, you err in your 
judgment.” 

“I’ll have to take that chance.” 

“Very well,” the judge said. 
“Your vacation starts at nine to- 
morrow morning. I sincerely 
wish you good fortune.” 

Guards escorted Barrent from 
the judge’s chambers, and he was 
taken back to his shop. His 
friends, who had been waiting 


for the death announcement, 
came to congratulate him. They 
were eager to hear the complete 
details of the Trial by Ordeal; 
but Barrent had learned now that 
secret knowledge was the road to 
power. He gave them only the 
sketchiest outline. 

There was another cause for 
celebration that night. Tom 
Rend’s application had finally 
been accepted by the Assassin’s 
Guild. As he had promised, he 
was taking Foeren on as his 
assistant. 

The following morning. Bar- 
rent opened his shop and saw a 
vehicle in front of his door. It 
had been provided for his vaca- 
tion by the Department of Jus- 
tice. Sitting in the back, looking 
beautiful and very annoyed, was 
Moera. 

She said, “Are you out of your 
mind, Barrent? Do you think I 
have time for this sort of thing? 
Why did you pick me?” 

“You saved my life,” Barrent 
said. 

“And I suppose you think that 
means I’m interested in you? 
Well, I’m not. If you have any 
gratitude, you’ll tell the driver 
that you’ve changed your mind. 
You can still choose another 
girl.” 

Barrent shook his head. “You’re 
the only girl I’m interested in.” 

“Then you won’t reconsider?” 

“Not a chance.” 

Moera sighed and leaned back. 
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“Are you really interested in 
me?” 

“Much more than interested,” 
Barrent said. 

“Well,” Moera said, “if you 
won’t change your mind, I sup- 
pose I’ll just have to put up with 
you.” She turned away; but be- 
fore she did, Barrent caught the 
faintest suggestion of a smile. 

CHAPTER 12 

T he Lake of Clouds was 
Omega’s finest vacation re- 
sort. Upon entering the district, 
all weapons had to be checked at 
the main gate. No duels were al- 
lowed under any circumstances. 
Any quarrels were arbitrarily 
decided by the nearest bartender, 
and murder was punished by im- 
mediate loss of status. 

All possible amusements were 
available at the Lake of Clouds. 
There were the exhibitions such 
as fencing bouts, bull fighting, 
and bear baiting. There were 
sports like swimming, mountain 
climbing, and skiing. In the eve- 
nings there was dancing in the 
main ballroom, behind glass walls 
which separated residents from 
citizens and citizens from the 
elite. There was a well-stocked 
drug bar containing anything the 
fashionable addict could desire, 
as well as a few novelties he 
might wish to sample. For the 
gregarious, there was an orgy 
every Wednesday and Saturday 


night in the Satyr’s Grotto. For 
the shy, the management ar- 
ranged masked trysts in the dim 
passageways beneath the hotel. 
But most important of all, there 
were gently rolling hills and 
shadowy woods to walk in, free 
from the tensions of the daily 
struggle for existence in Tetra- 
hyde. 

Barrent and Moera had adjoin- 
ing rooms, and the door between 
them was unlocked. But on the 
first night, Barrent did not go 
through that door. Moera had 
given no sign of wanting him to 
do so; and on a planet where 
women have easy and continual 
access to poisons, a man had to 
think twice before inflicting his 
company where it was not want- 
ed. Even the owner of an Anti- 
dote Shop had to consider the 
possibility of not being able to 
recognize his own symptoms in 
time. 

On their second day, they 
climbed high into the hills. They 
ate a basket lunch on a grassy 
incline which sloped to the gray 
sea. After they had eaten. Bar- 
rent asked Moera why she had 
saved his life. 

“You won’t like the answer,” 
she told him. 

“I’d still like to hear it.” 

“Well, you looked so ridicu- 
lously vulnerable that day in the 
Victim’s Society. I would have 
helped anyone who looked that 
way.” 
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Barrent nodded uncomfort- 
ably. “What about the second 
time ?" 

“By then I suppose I had an 
interest in you. Not a romantic 
interest, you understand. I’m not 
at all romantic.” 

“What kind of an interest?” 
Barrent asked. 

“I thought you might be good 
recruitment material.” 

“I’d like to hear more about 
it,” Barrent said. 

Moera was silent for a while, 
watching him with unblinking 
green eyes. She said, “There’s 
not much I can tell you. I’m a 
member of an organization. 
We’re always on the lookout for 
good prospects. Usually we 
screen directly from the prison 
ships. After that, recruiters like 
me go out in search of people we 
can use.” 

“What type of people do you 
look for?” 

“Not your type. Will. I’m 
sorry.” 

“Why not me?” 

“At first I thought seriously 
about recruiting you,” Moera 
said. “You seemed like just the 
sort of person we needed. Then 
I checked into your record.” 

"And?” 

"We don’t recruit murderers. 
Sometimes we employ them for 
specific jobs, but we dont take 
them into the organization. 
There are certain extenuating 


circumstances which we recog- 
nize; self-defense, for example. 
But aside from that, we feel that 
a man who has committed pre- 
meditated murder on Earth is 
the wrong man for us.” 

“I see,” Barrent said. “Would 
it help any if I told you I don’t 
have the usual Omegan attitude 
on murder?” 

“I know you don’t,” Moera 
said. “If it were up to me. I’d 
take you into the organization. 
But it’s not my choice . . . Will, 
are you sure you’re a mur- 
derer?” 

“I believe I am,” Barrent said. 
“I probably am.” 

“Too bad,” Moera said. “Still, 
the organization needs high- 
survival types, no matter what 
they did on Earth. I can’t prom- 
ise anything, but I’ll see what I 
can do. It would help if you could 
find out more about why you 
committed murder. Perhaps 
there were extenuating circum- 
stances.” 

“Perhaps,” Barrent said doubt- 
fully. “I’ll try to find out.” 

That evening, just before he 
went to sleep, Moera opened the 
adjoining door and came into his 
room. Slim and warm, she slip- 
ped into his bed. When he start- 
ed to speak, she put a hand over 
his mouth. And Barrent, who 
had learned not to question good 
fortune, kept quiet. 

The rest of the vacation pass- 
ed too quickly. The subject of 
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the organization did not come up 
again; but perhaps as compen- 
sation, the adjoining door was 
not closed. At last, late on the 
seventh day Barrent and Moera 
were in a car speeding back to 
Tetrahyde. 

“When can I see you again?” 
Barrent asked. 

“I’ll get in touch with you.” 

“That’s not a very satisfactory 
arrangement.” 

“It’s the best I can do,” Moera 
said. “Im sorry. Will. I’ll see 
what I can do about the organi- 
zation.” 

Barrent had to be satisfied 
with that. When the car dropped 
him at his store, he still didn’t 
know where she lived, or what 
kind of an organization she rep- 
resented. 

Back in his apartment, he con- 
sidered carefully the details of 
his dream in the Dream Shop. It 
was all there : his anger at Ther- 
kaler, the illicit gun, the encoun- 
ter, the corpse, and then the 
informer and the judge. Only one 
thing was missing. He had no 
recollection of the actual mur- 
der, no memory of aiming the 
gun and pulling the trigger. The 
dream stopped when he met Ther- 
kaler, and started again after he 
was dead. 

Perhaps he had blocked the 
moment of actual murder out of 
mind ; but perhaps there had 
been some provocation, some sat- 


isfactory reason why he had 
killed the man. He would have 
to find out. 

There were only two ways of 
getting information about Earth. 
One lay through the horror- 
tinged visions of the Dream 
Shop, and he was determined 
not to go there again. The other 
way was through the services of 
a skrenning mutant. 

Barrent had the usual Ome- 
gan distaste for mutants. They 
were another race entirely, and 
their status of untouchability 
was no mere prejudice. It was 
well known that mutants often 
carried strange and incurable 
diseases. They were shunned, 
and they had reacted to exclu- 
sion by exclusivity. They lived 
in the Mutant’s Quarter, which 
was almost a self-contained city 
within Tetrahyde. Citizens with 
good sense stayed away from 
the Quarter, especially after 
dark; for everyone knew that 
mutants could be vindictive. 

But only mutants had the 
skrenning ability. In their mis- 
shapen bodies were unusual 
powers and talents, odd and ab- 
normal abilities which the nor- 
mal man shunned by day but 
secretly courted by night. Mu- 
tants were said to be in the par- 
ticular favor of The Black One. 
Some people felt that the great 
art of Black Magic, about which 
the priests boasted, could only 
be performed by a mutant; but 
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they never said that in the pres- 
ence of a priest. 

Mutants, because of their 
strange talents, were reputed to 
remember much more of Earth 
than was possible for normal 
men and women. Not only could 
they remember Earth in general, 
but in particular they could 
skren the life-thread of a man 
backward through space and 
time, pierce the wall of forget- 
fulness and tell what really had 
happened to him. 

Other people believed that mu- 
tants had no unusual abilities at 
all. They considered them clever 
rogues who lived off people’s 
credulity. 

Barrent decided to find out for 
himself. Late one night, suitably 
cloaked and armed, he left his 
apartment and went to the Mu- 
tant Quarter. 

CHAPTER 13 

B AERENT walked through 
the narrow, twisting streets 
of the Quarter, one hand on his 
gun butt, the other hand guard- 
ing his wallet. He walked among 
the lame and the blind, past hy- 
drocephalic and microcephalic 
idiots, past a juggler who kept 
twelve flaming torches in the air 
with the aid of a rudimentary 
third hand growing out of his 
chest. 

He turned a corner and stop- 
ped. A tall, ragged old man with 
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a cane was blocking his way. The 
man was half-blind ; the skin 
had grown smooth and hairless 
over the socket where his left eye 
should have been. But his right 
eye was sharp and fierce under a 
white eyebrow. 

“You wish the services of a 
genuine skrenner?” the old man 
asked. 

Barrent nodded. 

“Follow me,” the mutant said. 
He turned into an alley, and Bar- 
rent came after him, gripping 
his gun butt more tightly. Mu- 
tants were forbidden by law to 
carry arms. But like this old 
man, most of them had heavy, 
iron-headed walking-sticks. At 
close quarters, no one could ask 
for a better weapon. 

The old man opened a door and 
motioned Barrent inside. Bar- 
rent paused, thinking about the 
stories he had heard of gullible 
citizens falling into mutant 
hands. Then he half-drew his 
needlebeam and went inside. 

At the end of a long passage- 
way, the old man opened a door 
and led Barrent into a small, 
dimly lighted room. As his eyes 
became accustomed to the dark, 
Barrent could make out the 
shapes of two women sitting in 
front of a plain wooden table. 
There was a pan of water on the 
table, and in the pan was a fist- 
sized piece of glass cut into 
many facets. 

One of the women was very 
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old, fat, and completely hairless. 
The other was young and beau- 
tiful. As Barrent moved closer to 
the table, he saw, with a sense of 
shock, that her legs were joined 
below the knee by a membrane 
of scaly skin, and her feet were 
of a rudimentary fish-tail shape. 

“What do you wish us to skren 
for you. Citizen Barrent?” the 
young woman asked. 

“How did you know my 
name?” Barrent asked. When he 
got no answer, he said, “All 
right. I want to find out about a 
murder I committed on Earth.” 

“Why do you want to find out 
about it ?” the young woman 
asked. “Won’t the authorities 
credit it to your record?” 

“They credit it. But I want to 
find out why I did it. Maybe 
there were extenuating circum- 
stances. Maybe I did it in self- 
defense.” 

“Is it really important?” the 
young woman asked. 

“I think so,” Barrent said. He 
hesitated a moment, then took 
the plunge. “The fact of the mat- 
ter is, I have a neurotic preju- 
dice against murder. I would 
rather not kill. So I want to find 
out why I committed murder on 
Earth.” 

The mutants looked at each 
other. Then the old man grinned 
and said, “Citizen, we’ll help you 
all we can. We mutants also have 
a prejudice against killing, since 


it’s always someone else killing 
us. We’re all in favor of citizens 
with a neurosis against murder.” 

“Then you’ll skren my past?” 

“It’s not as easy as that,” the 
young woman said. “The skren- 
ning ability, which is one of a 
cluster of psi talents, is difficult 
to use. It doesn’t always func- 
tion. And when it does function, 
it often doesn’t reveal what it’s 
supposed to.” 

“I thought all mutants could 
look into the past whenever they 
wanted to,” Barrent said. 

“No,” the old man told him, 
“that isn’t true. For one thing, 
not all of us who are classified 
mutants are true mutants. Al- 
most any deformity or abnor- 
mality these days is called 
mutantism. It’s a handy term to 
cover anyone who doesn’t con- 
form to the Terran standard of 
appearance.” 

“But some of you are true mu- 
tants?” 

“Certainly. But even then, 
there are different types of mu- 
tantism. Some just show ra- 
diation abnormalities — giantism, 
microcephaly, and the like. Only 
a few of us possess the slightest 
psi abilities — although all mu- 
tants claim them.” 

“Are you able to skren?” Bar- 
rent asked him. 

“No. But Myla can,” he said, 
pointing to the young woman. 
“Sometimes she can.” 

The young woman was staring 
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into the pan of water, into the 
faceted glass. Her pale eyes were 
open very wide, showing almost 
all pupil, and her fish-tailed body 
was rigidly upright, supported 
by the old woman. 

“She’s beginning to see some- 
thing,” the man said. “The water 
and the glass are just devices to 
focus her attention. Myla’s real- 
ly very good at skrenning, 
though sometimes she gets the 
future confused with the past. 
That sort of thing is embarrass- 
ing, and it gives skrenning a bad 
name. It can’t be helped, though. 
Every once in a while the future 
is there in the water, and Myla 
has to tell what she sees. Last 
week she told a Hadji he was go- 
ing to die in four days.” The old 
man chuckled. “You should have 
seen the expression on his face.” 

“Did she see how he would 
die?” Barrent asked. 

“Yes. By a knife-thrust. The 
poor man stayed in his house for 
the entire four days.” 

“Was he killed?” 

“Of course. His wife killed 
him. She was a strong-minded 
woman, I’m told.” 

Barrent hoped that Myla 
wouldn’t skren any future for 
him. Life was bad enough with- 
out a mutant’s predictions to 
make it worse. 

She was looking up from the 
faceted glass now, shaking her 
head sadly. “There’s very little I 


can tell you. I was not able to see 
the murder performed. But I 
skrenned a graveyard, and in it I 
saw your parents’ tombstone. It 
was an old tombstone, perhaps 
twenty years old. The graveyard 
was on the outskirts of a place 
on Earth called Youngerstun.” 

So that part of his dream in 
which he had seen his father had 
probably been false recall. 

“Also,” Myla said, “I skrenned 
a man who knows about the mur- 
der. He can tell you about it, if 
he will.” 

“This man saw the murder?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is he the man who informed 
on me?” 

“I don’t know,” Myla said. “I 
skrenned the co'rpse, whose name 
was Therkaler, and there was a 
man standing near it. That 
man’s name was Hliardi.” 

“Is he here on Omega?” 

“Yes. You can find him right 
now in the Euphoriatorium on 
Little Axe Street. Do you know 
where that is ?” 

“I can find it,” Barrent said. 
He thanked the girl and offered 
payment, which she refused to 
take. She looked very unhappy. 
As Barrent was leaving, she call- 
ed out, “Be careful.” 

Barrent stopped at the door, 
and felt an icy chill settle across 
his chest. “Did you skren my fu- 
ture?" he asked. 

“Only a little,” Myla said. 
“Only a few months ahead.” 
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“What did you see?” 

“I can’t explain it,” she said. 
“What I saw is impossible.” 

“Tell me what it was.” 

“I saw you dead. And yet, you 
weren’t dead at all. You were 
looking at a corpse, which was 
shattered into shiny fragments. 
But the corpse was also you.” 

“What does it mean?” 

“I don’t know,” Myla said. 

Barrent thanked her again 
and left, wondering if skrenning 
mutants were ever wrong in 
their prophecies. 

The Euphoriatorium was a 
large, garish place which special- 
ized in cut-rate drugs and aphro- 
disiacs. It catered mostly to a 
peon and resident clientele. Bar- 
rent felt out of place as he shoul- 
dered his way through, the crowd 
and asked a waiter where he 
could find a man named Illiardi. 

The waiter pointed. In a cor- 
ner booth, Barrent saw a large, 
bald, thick-shouldered man sit- 
ting over a tiny glass of thana- 
piquita. Barrent went over and 
introduced himself. 

“Pleased to meet you, sir,” 
Illiardi said, showing the obliga- 
tory respect of a Second Class 
Resident for a Privileged Citi- 
zen. “How can 1 be of service?” 

“I want to ask you a few ques- 
tions about Earth,” Barrent said. 

“I can’t remember much about 
the place,” Illiardi said. “But 
you’re welcome to anything I 
know.” 


“Do you remember a man 
named Therkaler?” 

“Sure,” Illiardi said. “Thin, 
foxy-faced fellow. Cross-eyed. As 
mean a man as you could find.” 

“Were you present when he 
was killed?” 

“I was there. It was the first 
thing I remembered when I got 
off the ship.” 

“Did you see who killed him?” 

Illiardi looked puzzled. “I did- 
n’t have to see. I killed him.” 

Barrent forced himself to 
speak in a calm, steady voice. 
“Are you sure of that? Are you 
absolutely certain?” 

“Of course I’m sure,” Illiardi 
said. “And I’ll fight any man 
who tries to take credit for it. I 
killed Therkaler, and he deserved 
worse than that.” 

“When you killed him,” Bar- 
rent asked, “did you see me any- 
where around?” 

Illiardi looked at him careful- 
ly, then shook his head. “No, I 
don’t think I saw you. But I 
can’t be sure. Right after I kill- 
ed Therkaler, everything goes 
sort of blank.” 

“Thank you,” Barrent said. He 
left the Euphoriatorjum. 

CHAPTER 14 

B arrent had a lot to think 
about, but the more he 
thought, the more confused he 
became. If Illiardi had killed 
Therkaler, why had Barrent been 
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deported to Omega? If an hon- 
est mistake had been made, why 
hadn’t he been released when the 
true murderer was discovered? 
Why had someone on Earth ac- 
cused him of a crime he hadn’t 
committed; and why had a false 
memory of that crime been su- 
perimposed on his mind just be- 
neath the conscious level ? 

Barrent had no answers for 
his questions. But he knew that 
he had never felt like a murder- 
er. Now he had proof, of sorts, 
that he wasn’t a murderer. 

The sensation of innocence 
changed everything for him. He 
had less tolerance for Omegan 
ways, and no interest at all in 
conforming to a criminal mode 
of life. The only thing he wanted 
was to escape from Omega and 
return to his rightful heritage 
on Earth. 

But that was impossible. Day 
and night, the guardships circled 
overhead. Even if there had been 
some way of evading them, es- 
cape would still have been im- 
possible. Omegan technology had 
progressed only as far as the 
internal combustion engine ; the 
only spaceships were command- 
ed by Earth forces. 

Barrent continued to work in 
the Antidote Shop, but his lack 
of public spirit was growing ap- 
parent. He ignored invitations 
from the Drug Shop, and never 
attended any of the popular pub- 
lic executions. When lynch mobs 


were formed to have a little fun 
in the Mutant Quarter, Barrent 
usually pleaded a headache. He 
never joined the Landing Day 
Hunts, and he was rude to an ac- 
credited salesman from the Tor- 
ture of the Month Club. Not even 
daily visits from Uncle Ingemar 
could make him change his anti- 
religious ways. 

He knew he was asking for 
trouble. He expected trouble, and 
the knowledge was strangely ex- 
hilarating. After all, there was 
nothing wrong in breaking the 
law on Omega — as long as you 
could get away with it. 

Within a month, he had a 
chance to test his decision. Walk- 
ing to his ship one day, a man 
shoved against him in a crowd. 
Barrent moved away, and the 
man grabbed him by a shoulder 
and pulled him around. 

“Who the hell do you think 
you’re pushing?” the man asked. 
He was short and stocky. His 
clothes indicated Privileged Citi- 
zen’s rank. Five silver stars on 
his gunbelt showed his number 
of authorized kills. 

“I didn’t push you,” Barrent 
said. 

“The hell you didn’t, mutant- 
lover.” 

The crowd became silent when 
they heard the deadly insult. 
Barrent backed away, waiting. 
The man went for his sidearm 
in a quick, artistic draw. But 
Barrent’s needlebeam was out a 
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full half-second before the man 
had cleared his holster. 

He drilled the man neatly be- 
tween the eyes; then, sensing 
movement behind him, he swung 
around. 

Two Privileged Citizens were 
drawing heat guns. Barrent fir- 
ed, aiming automatically, dodg- 
ing behind the protection of a 
shop-front. The men crumpled. 
The wooden front buckled under 
the impact of a projectile weap- 
on, and splinters slashed his 
hand. Barrent saw a fourth man 
firing at him from an alley. He 
brought the man down with two 
shots. 

And that was that. In the 
space of a few seconds, he had 
killed four men. 

Although he didn’t think of 
himself as having a murderer’s 
mentality, Barrent was pleased 
and elated. He had fired only in 
self-defense. He had given the 
status-seekers something to 
think about ; they wouldn’t be so 
quick to gun for him next time. 
Quite possible they would con- 
centrate on easier targets and 
leave him alone. 

When he returned to his shop, 
he found Joe waiting for him. 
The little credit-thief had a sour 
look on his face. He said, “I saw 
your fancy gunwork today. Very 
pretty.” 

“Thank you,” Barrent said. 

“Do you think that sort of 


thing will help you ? Do you 
think you can just go on break- 
ing the law?” 

“I’m getting away with it,” 
Barrent said. 

“Sure. But how long do you 
think you can keep it up?” 

“As long as I have to.” 

“Not a chance,” Joe said. “No- 
body keeps on breaking the law 
and getting away with it. Only 
suckers believe that.” 

“They’d better send some good 
men after me,” Barrent said, re- 
loading his needlebeam. 

“That’s not how it’ll happen,” 
Joe said. “Believe me, Will, 
there’s no counting the ways 
they have of getting you. Once 
the law decides to move, there’ll 
be nothing you can do to stop it. 
And don’t expect any help from 
that girl friend of yours, either.” 

“Do you know her?” Barrent 
asked. 

“I know everybody,” Joe said 
moodily. “I’ve got friends in the 
government. I know that people 
have had about enough of you. 
Listen to me. Will. Do you want 
to end up dead?” 

Barrent shook his head. “Joe, 
can you visit Moera? Do you 
know how to contact her?” 

“Maybe,” Joe said. “What 
for?” 

“I want you to tell her some- 
thing,” Barrent said. “I want 
you to tell her that I didn’t com- 
mit the murder I was accused of 
on Earth.” 
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Joe stared at him. “Are you 
out of your mind?” 

“No. I found the man who ac- 
tually did it. He’s a Second Class 
Resident named Illiardi.” 

“Why spread it around?” Joe 
asked. “No sense in losing credit 
for the kill.” 

“I didn’t murder the man,” 
Barrent said. “I want you to tell 
Moera. Will you?” 

“Sure, I’ll tell her,” Joe said. 
“If I can locate her. Look, will 
you remember what I’ve said? 
Maybe you still have time to do 
something about it. Go to Black 
Mass or something. It might 
help.” 

“Maybe I’ll do that,” Barrent 
said. “You’ll be sure to tell her?” 

“I’ll tell her,” Joe said. He left 
the Antidote Shop shaking his 
head sadly. 

CHAPTER 15 

T hree days later, Barrent 
received a visit from a tall, 
dignified old man who stood as 
rigidly erect as the ceremonial 
sword that hung by his side. The 
old man wore a high-collared 
coat, black pants and gleaming 
black boots. From his clothing, 
Barrent knew he was a high 
government official. Perhaps this 
was the reckoning he expected. 

“The government of Omega 
sends you greetings,” said the 
official. “I am Norins Jay, sub- 
minister of Games. I am here 


to inform you of your good for- 
tune.” 

Barrent nodded warily and in- 
vited the old man into his apart- 
ment. But Jay, erect and proper, 
preferred to stay in the store. 

“The yearly Lottery drawing 
was held last night,” Jay said. 
“You, Citizen Barrent, are one 
of the prize winners. I congratu- 
late you.” 

“What is the prize?” Barrent 
asked. He had heard of the year- 
ly Lottery, and had some idea of 
its significance. But he wanted 
to get all information possible 
from this official. 

“The prize,” Jay said, “is hon- 
or and fame. Your name will be 
inscribed on the civic rolls. Your 
record of kills will be preserved 
for posterity. More concretely, 
you will receive a new govern- 
ment-issue needlebeam, and af- 
terwards you will be awarded 
posthumously the silver sunburst 
decoration.” 

“Posthumously? After death, 
you mean?” 

“Of course,” Jay said. “The 
silver sunburst is alv/ays award- 
ed after death. It is no less an 
honor for that.” 

“I’m sure it isn’t,” Barrent 
said. “Is there anything else?” 

“Just one other thing,” Jay 
said. “As a Lottery winner, you 
will take part in the symbolic 
ceremony of the Hunt, which 
marks the beginning of the year- 
ly Games. The Hunt, as you may 
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know, personifies our Omegan 
way of life. In the Hunt we see 
all the complex factors of the 
dramatic rise and fall from 
grace, combined with the thrill 
of the duel and the excitement 
of the chase. Even peons are al- 
lowed to participate in the Hunt, 
for this is the one holiday open 
to all, and the one holiday that 
symbolizes the common man’s 
ability to rise above the restraint 
of his status.” 

“If I understand correctly,” 
Barrent said, “you mean I’m one 
of the people who have been 
chosen to be hunted. Is that 
right?” 

“Yes,” Jay said. 

“But you said the ceremony is 
symbolic. Doesn’t that mean no- 
body gets killed?” 

“Not at all!” Jay said. “On 
Omega, the symbol and the thing 
symbolized are usually the same. 
When we say a Hunt, we mean 
a true hunt. Otherwise the thing 
would be mere empty pagean- 
try.” 

Barrent stopped a moment to 
consider the situation. It was not 
a pleasing prospect. In a man- 
to-man duel, he had an excellent 
chance of survival. But the year- 
ly Hunt, in which the entire 
population of Tetrahyde took 
part, gave him no chance at all. 
He should have been ready for 
a possibility like this. 

“How was I picked ?” he asked. 


“By pure random selection,” 
said Norins Jay. “No other 
method would be fair to the 
Hunters, who give up their lives 
for Omega’s greater glory.” 

“I can’t believe I was picked 
purely by chance.” 

“The selection was random,” 
Jay said. “It was made, of 
course, from a list of suitable 
victims. Not everybody can be a 
Quarry in a Hunt. A man must 
have demonstrated a consider- 
able degree of tenacity, tough- 
ness, and skill before the Games 
Committee would even consider 
him for selection. Being Hunted 
is an honor; it is not one which 
we confer lightly.” 

“To hell with that,” Barrent 
said. “You people in the govern- 
ment were out to get me. Now 
you’ve succeeded. It’s as simple 
as that.” 

“It isn’t simple at all. I can 
assure you that none of us in the 
government bear you the slight- 
est ill will. You may have heard 
foolish stories about vindictive 
officials, but they simply aren’t 
true. You have broken the law, 
but that is no longer the govern- 
ment’s concern. Now it is entire- 
ly a matter between you and the 
law.” 

Jay’s frosty blue eyes flashed 
when he spoke of the law. His 
back stiffened, and his mouth 
grew firm. 

“The law,” he said, “is above 
the criminal and the judge, and 
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rules them both. Even when you 
violate the law, it is the law 
which you are violating ; and 
therefore your actions are still 
in terms of the law. The law is 
inescapable, for an action is 
either lawful or unlawful. The 
law, indeed, may be said to have 
a life of its own, an existence 
quite apart from the finite lives 
of the beings who administer it. 
The law governs every aspect of 
human behavior; therefore, to 
the same extent that men are 
lawful beings, the law is human. 
And being human, the law has 
its idiosyncracies, just as a man 
has his. For a citizen who abides 
by the law, the law is distant 
and difficult to find. For those 
who reject and violate it, the law 
emerges from its musty sepul- 
chres and goes in search of the 
transgressor.” 

“And that,” Barrent said, “is 
why I was chosen for the Hunt ?” 

“Of course,” Jay said. “If you 
had not been chosen in that way, 
the zealous and never-sleeping 
law would have selected another 
means, using whatever instru- 
ments were at its disposal.” 

“Thanks for telling me,” Bar- 
rent said. “How long do I have 
before the Hunt begins?” 

“Until dawn. The Hunt begins 
then, and ends at dawn of the 
following day.” 

“What happens if I’m not 
killed?” 
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Norins Jay smiled faintly. 
“That doesn’t happen often. Citi- 
zen Barrent. I’m sure it need not 
worry you.” 

“It happens sometimes, does- 
n’t it?” 

“Yes. Those who survive the 
Hunt are automatically enrolled 
in the Games.” 

“And if I survive the Games ?” 

“Forget it,” Jay said in a 
friendly manner. 

“But what if I do?” 

“Believe me. Citizen, you 
won’t.” 

“I still want to know what 
happens if I do.” 

“Those who live through the 
Games are beyond the law.” 

“That sounds good,” Barrent 
said. 

“It isn’t. The law, even at its 
most threatening, is still your 
guardian. Your rights may be 
few, but the law guarantees 
their observance. It is because of 
the law that I do not kill you 
right now.” Jay opened his hand, 
and Barrent saw a tiny single- 
shot gun in it. “The law sets 
limits and acts as a modifier up- 
on the behavior of the lawbreak- 
er and the law enforcer. To be 
sure, the law now states that you 
must die. But all men must die. 
The law, by its ponderous and 
introspective nature, gives you 
time in which to die. You have a 
day at least; and without the 
law, you would have no time at 
all.” 
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“What happens,” Barrent 
asked, “if I survive the Games 
and pass beyond the law?” 

“There is only one thing be- 
yond the law,” Norms Jay said, 
“and that is The Black One him- 
self. Those who pass beyond the 
law belong to him. But it would 
be better to die a thousand times 
than to fall living into the hands 
of The Black One.” 

Barrent had long ago dis- 
missed the religion of The Black 
One as superstitious nonsense. 
But now, listening to Jay’s earn- 
est voice, he began to wonder. 
There might be a difference be- 
tween the commonplace worship 
of evil, and the actual presence 
of Evil itself. 

“But if you have any luck,” 
Jay said, “you will be killed be- 
fore anything like that can hap- 
pen to you. Now I will end the 
interview with your final in- 
structions.” 

Still holding the tiny gun. Jay 
reached into a pocket with his 
free hand and withdrew a red 
pencil. In a quick, practiced mo- 
tion he drew the pencil over Bar- 
rent’s cheeks and forehead. He 
was finished before Barrent had 
time to recoil. 

“That marks you as one of the 
Hunted,” Jay said. “The hunt- 
marks are indelible. Here is your 
government-issue needlebeam.” 
He drew a weapon from his 
pocket and put it on the table. 
“The Hunt, as I told you, begins 


at first light of dawn. Anyone 
may kill you then, except another 
Hunted man. You may kill in re- 
turn. But I suggest that you do 
so with the utmost circumspec- 
tion. The sound and flash of their 
guns have given many Hunteds 
away. If you try concealment, be 
sure you have an exit. Remember 
that others know Tetrahyde bet- 
ter than you. Skilled Hunters 
have explored all the possible 
hiding places over the years, and 
too many of the Hunted are 
trapped during the first hours of 
the holiday. Good luck. Citizen 
Barrent.” 

Jay walked to the door. He 
opened it and turned to Barrent 
again. 

“There is, I might add, one 
way of preserving both life and 
liberty during the Hunt. But, 
since it is illegal, I cannot tell 
you what it is.” 

Jay bowed and went out. 

Barrent found, after repeated 
washings, that the crimson hunt- 
marks on his face were indeed 
indelible. During the evening, 
he disassembled the government- 
issue needlebeam and inspected 
its parts. As he had suspected, 
the weapon was defective. He 
discarded it in favor of his own 
gun. 

He made his preparations for 
the Hunt, putting food, water, 
a coil of rope, a knife, extra am- 
munition and a spare needlebeam 
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into a small knapsack. Then he 
waited, hoping against all rea- 
son that Moera and her organi- 
zation would bring him a last- 
minute reprieve. 

But no reprieve came. An hour 
before dawn, Barrent shouldered 
his knapsack and left the Anti- 
dote Shop. He had no idea what 
the other Hunteds were doing; 
but he had already decided on a 
place that might be secure from 
the Hunters. 

CHAPTER 16 

A uthorities on Omega 
agree that a Hunted man 
experiences a change of charac- 
ter. It he were able to look upon 
the Hunt as an abstract prob- 
lem, he might arrive at certain 
more or less valid conclusions. 
But the typical Hunted, no mat- 
ter how great his intelligence, 
cannot divorce emotion from his 
reasoning. After all, he is being 
hunted. He becomes panic-strick- 
en. Safety seems to lie in distance 
and depth. He goes as far from 
home as possible: he goes deep 
into the ground along the sub- 
terranean maze of sewers and 
conduits. He chooses darkness in- 
stead of light, empty places in 
preference to crowded ones. 

This behavior is well known to 
experienced Hunters. Quite nat- 
urally, they look first in the 
dark, empty places, in the under- 
ground passageways, in deserted 


stores and buildings. Here they 
find and flush the Hunted, with 
a sad and inexorable precision. 

Barrent had thought about 
this. He had discarded his first 
instinct, which was to hide in the 
intricate Tetrahyde sewer sys- 
tem. Instead, an hour before 
dawn, he went directly to the 
large, brightly lighted building 
that housed the Ministry of 
Games. 

When the corridors seeemed to 
be deserted, he entered quickly, 
read the directory, and climbed 
the stairs to the third floor. He 
passed a dozen office doors, and 
finally stopped at the one marked 
Norins Jay, Sub-Minister of 
Games. He listened for a mo- 
ment, then opened the door and 
stepped in. 

There was nothing wrong with 
old Jays’ reflexes. Before Bar- 
rent was through the doorway, 
the old man had spotted the 
crimson hunt-marks on his face. 
Jay opened a drawer and reached 
for a gun. 

Barrent had no desire to kill 
the old man. He flung the govern- 
ment-issue needlebeam at Jay, 
and caught him full on the fore- 
head. Jay staggered back against 
the wall, then collapsed to the 
floor. 

Bending over him, Barrent 
found that his pulse was strong. 
He bound and gagged the sub- 
minister, and pushed him out of 
sight under his desk. Hunting 
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through the drawers, he found a 
Do Not Disturb sign. He hung 
this outside the door, and locked 
it. With his own needlebeam 
drawn, he sat down behind the 
desk and waited to see what 
would happen. 

Dawn came, and a watery sun 
rose over Omega. From the win- 
dow, Barrent could see the streets 
filled with people. There was a 
hectic carnival atmosphere in the 
city, and the noise of the holiday 
celebration was punctuated by 
the occasional hiss /of a beamer 
of the flat explosion of a projec- 
tile weapon. 

By noon, Barrent was still un- 
detected. He looked through the 
windows, and found that he had 
access to the roof. He was glad 
to have an exit, just as Jay had 
suggested. 

By mid-afternoon. Jay had 
recovered consciousness. After 
struggling with his bonds for a 
while, he lay quietly under the 
desk. There was nothing else he 
could do. 

Just before evening, someone 
knocked at the door. “Minister 
Jay, may I come in?” 

“Not right now,” Barrent said, 
in what he hoped was a fair imi- 
tation of Jay’s voice. 

“All right,” the man said. “I 
just thought you’d be interested 
in the statistics of the Hunt. So 
far, the Citizens have killed sev- 
enty-three Hunteds, with eight- 


een left to go. That’s quite an 
improvement over last year.” 

“Yes, it is,” Barrent said. 

“The percentage who hid in 
the sewer system was larger this 
year. A few tried to bluff it out 
by staying in their homes. We’re 
tracking down the rest in the 
usual places.” 

“Good,” said Barrent. 

“None have made the real 
break so far,” the man said. 
“Strange that Hunteds rarely 
think of it. But of course, it 
saves us from having to use the 
machines.” 

“Yes,” Barrent said, wonder- 
ing what the man was talking 
about. The break? Where was 
there to break to? And how 
would machines be used? 

“We’re already selecting alter- 
nates for the Games,” the man 
said. “I’d like to have your ap- 
proval of the list.” 

“Use your own judgment,” 
Barrent said. 

“Yes sir,” the man said. In a 
moment, Barrent heard his foot- 
steps moving down the hall. He 
decided that the man had become 
suspicious. The conversation had 
lasted too long, he should have 
broken it off earlier. Perhaps he 
should move to a different office. 

Before he could do anything, 
there was a heavy pounding at 
the door. 

“Who’s there?” 

“Citizen’s Search Committee,” 
a bass voice answered. “Please 
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open the door. A clerk gave us 
reason to believe that a Hunted 
is hiding in there.” 

“Nonsense,” Barrent said. 
“There’s no one here but me. 
This is a government office. You 
can’t come in.” 

"We can,” the bass voice said. 
“No room, office or building is 
closed to a Citizen on Hunt Day. 
Are you opening up ?” 

Barrent had already moved to 
the window. He opened it, and 
heard behind him the sound of 
men hammering at the door. He 
fired through the door twice to 
give them something to think 
about; then he climbed out 
through the window. 

The rooftops of Tetrahyde, 
Barrent saw at once, looked like 
a perfect place for a Hunted; 
therefore they were the last 
place a Hunted should be. The 
maze of closely connected roofs, 
chimneys and spires seemed made 
to order for a chase; but men 
were already on the roofs. They 
shouted when they saw him. 

Barrent broke into a sprint. 
Hunters were behind him, and 
others were closing in from the 
sides. He leaped a five-foot gap 
between buildings, managed' to 
hold his balance on a steeply 
pitched roof, and scrambled 
around the side. 

Panic gave him speed. He was 
leaving the Hunters behind. If 
he could keep up the pace for an- 


other ten minutes, he would have 
a substantial lead. He might be 
able to leave the roofs and find 
a better place for concealment. 

Another five-foot gap between 
buildings came up. Barrent leap- 
ed it without hesitation. 

He landed well. But his right 
foot went completely through 
rotted shingles, burying itself to 
the hip. He braced himself and 
pulled, trying to extricate his 
leg, but he couldn’t get a pur- 
chase on the steep, crumpling 
roof. 

“There he is!” 

Barrent wrenched at the shin- 
gles with both hands. The Hunt- 
ers were almost within easy 
gun-shot distance. By the time 
he got his leg out, he would be 
an easy target. 

He had ripped a three-foot 
hole in the roof by the time the 
Hunters appeared on the next 
building. Barrent pulled his leg 
free ; then, seeing no other way, 
he jumped into the hole. 

For a second he was in the air ; 
then he landed feet-first on a 
table which collapsed under him, 
spilling him to the floor. He got 
up and saw that he was in a 
Hadji-class living room. An old 
woman sat in a rocking chair less 
than three feet from where he 
had come down. Her jaw was 
slack with terror; she kept on 
rocking automatically. 

Barrent heard the Hunters 
crossing the roof. He went 
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through the kitchen and out the 
back door, under a tangle of 
clotheslines and through a small 
hedge. Someone fired at him 
from a second-story window. 
Looking up, he saw a young boy 
trying to aim a heavy heat beam- 
er. His father had probably for- 
bidden him to hunt in the streets. 

Barrent turned into a street, 
and sprinted until he reached an 
alley. It looked familiar. He rea- 
lized that he was in the Mutant’s 
Quarter, not far from My la’s 
house. 

He could hear the cries of the 
Hunters behind him. He reached 
Myla’s house, and found the door 
unlocked. 

They were all together — the 
one-eyed man, the bald old wom- 
an, and Myla. They showed no 
surprise at his entrance. 

“So they picked you in the 
Lottery,” the old man said. 
“Well, it’s what we expected.” 

Barrent asked, “Did Myla 
skren it in the water?” 

“There was no need to,” the 
old man said. “It was quite pre- 
dictable, considering the sort of 
person you are. Bold but not 
ruthless — that’s your trouble, 
Barrent.” 

The old man had dropped the 
obligatory form of address for 
a Privileged Citizen; and that, 
under the circumstances, was 
predictable, too. 

“I’ve seen it happen year after 


year,” the old man said. “You’d 
be surprised how many promis- 
ing young men like yourself end 
up in this room, out of breath, 
holding a needlebeam as though 
it weighed a ton, with Hunters 
three minutes behind them. They 
expect us to help them, but mu- 
tants like to stay out of trouble.” 

“Shut up, Dem,” the old wom- 
an said. 

“I guess we have to help you,” 
Dem said. “Myla’s decided on 
it for reasons of her own.” 
He grinned sardonically. “Her 
mother and I told her she was 
wrong, but she insisted. And 
since she’s the only one of us 
who can skren, we must let her 
have her own way.” 

Myla said, “Even with us 
helping you, there’s very little 
chance that you’ll live through 
the Hunt.” 

“If I’m killed,” Barrent said, 
“how will your prediction come 
true ? Remember, you saw me 
looking at my own corpse, and it 
was in shiny fragments.” 

“I remember,” Myla said. “But 
your death won’t affect the pre- 
diction. If it doesn’t happen to 
you in this lifetime, it will simp- 
ly catch up to you in a different 
incarnation.” 

Barrent was not comforted by 
that. He asked, “What should I 
do?” 

The old man handed him an 
armful of rags. “Put these on, 
and I’ll go to work on your face. 
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You, my friend, are going to be- 
come a mutant.” 

In a short time, Barrent was 
back on the street. He was dress- 
ed in rags. Beneath them he was 
holding his needlebeam, and in 
his free hand was a begging cup. 
The old man had worked lavish- 
ly with a pinkish-yellow plastic. 
Barrent’s face was now mon- 
strously swollen at the forehead, 
and his nose was flat and spread 
out almost to the cheekbones. 
The shape of his face had been 
altered, and the livid hunt-marks 
were hidden. 

A detachment of Hunters 
raced past, barely giving him a 
glance. Barrent began to feel 
more hopeful. He had gained 
valuable time. The last light of 
Omega’s watery sun was disap- 
pearing below the horizon. Night 
would give him additional oppor- 
tunities, and with any luck he 
could elude the Hunters until 
dawn. After that were the 
Games, of course; but Barrent 
wasn’t planning on taking part 
in them. If his disguise were 
good enough to protect him from 
an entire hunting city, there was 
no reason why he should be cap- 
tured for the Games. 

Perhaps, after the holiday was 
over, he could appear again in 
Omegan society. Quite possibly 
there was a special reward for 
men who escaped both the Hunt 
and the Games. Such a presump- 


tuous breaking of the law and 
getting away with it would have 
to be rewarded . . . 

He saw another group of Hunt- 
ers coming toward him. There 
were five in the group, and with 
them was Tom Rend, looking 
somber and proud in his new 
Assassin’s uniform. 

“Hey you!” one of the Hunt- 
ers shouted. “Have you seen a 
Quarry pass this way?” 

“No, Gitizen,” Barrent said, 
bowing his head respectfully, his 
needlebeam ready under his rags. 

“The hell he hasn’t,” a man 
said. “These damned mutants 
never tell us a thing.” 

“Come on, we’ll find him,” an- 
other man said. The group 
moved away, but Tom Rend 
stayed behind. 

“Are you sure you haven’t 
seen one of the Hunted go by 
here ?” Rend asked. 

“I’m positive. Citizen,” Bar- 
rent said, wondering if Rend had 
recognized him. He didn’t want 
to kill him; in fact, he wasn’t 
sure he could, for Rend’s re- 
flexes were uncannily fast. Right 
now, Rend’s needlebeam was 
hanging loosely from his hand, 
while Barrent’s was already 
aimed. That split-second advant- 
age might cancel out Rend’s su- 
perior speed and accuracy. But if 
it came to conclusions, Barrent 
thought, it would probably be a 
tie; in which case, they would 
more than likely kill each other. 
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“Well,” Rend said, “if you do 
see any of the Hunted, tell them 
not to disguise themselves as 
mutants.” 

“Why not?” 

“That trick never works for 
long,” Rend said. “It gives a man 
about an hour’s grace. Then the 
informers spot him. Now if I 
were being hunted, I might use 
mutant’s disguise. But I wouldn’t 
just sit on a curbstone with it. 
I’d make a break out of Tetra- 
hyde.” 

“You would?” 

“More certainly. A few Hunt- 
eds every year escape into the 
mountains. The officials won’t 
tell you that, of course, and most 
citizens don’t know. But the As- 
sassin’s Guild keeps complete 
records of every trick, device and 
escape ever used. It’s part of our 
business.” 

“That’s very interesting,” 
Barrent said. He knew that Rend 
had seen through his disguise. 
Tom was being a good neighbor 
— though a bad assassin. 

“Of course,” Rend said, “it 
isn’t easy to get out of the city. 
And once you’re out, that doesn’t 
mean you’re clear. There are 
hunter patrols to watch out for, 
and even worse than that — ” 

Rend stopped abruptly. A 
group of Hunters were coming 
toward them. Rend nodded pleas- 
antly and walked off. 

After the Hunters had passed, 
Barrent got up and started walk- 


ing. Rend had given him good 
advice. Of course some men 
would escape from the city. Life 
in Omega’s barren mountains 
would be extremely difficult; but 
any difficulty was better then 
death. 

If he were able to get by the 
city gate, he would have to watch 
for the hunting patrols. And Tom 
had mentioned something worse. 
Barrent wondered what that was. 
Special mountain-trained hunt- 
ers, perhaps? Omega’s unstable 
climate ? Deadly flora and fauna ? 
He wished Rend had been able 
to finish the sentence. 

By nightfall he had reached 
the South Gate. Bent painfully 
over, he hobbled toward the 
guard detachment that blocked 
his way out. 

CHAPTER 17 

T here was no trouble with 
the guards. Whole families 
of mutants were streaming out 
of the city, seeking the protec- 
tion of the mountains until the 
frenzy of the Hunt was over. 
Barrent attached himself to one 
of these groups, and soon he 
found himself a mile past Tetra- 
hyde, in the low foothills that 
curled in a semi-circle around 
the city. 

The mutants stopped here and 
made their camp. Barrent went 
on, and by midnight he was start- 
ing up the rocky, windswept 
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slope of one of the higher moun- 
tains. He was hungry, but the 
cool, clear air was exhilarating. 
He began to believe that he 
really would live through the 
Hunt. 

He heard a noisy group of 
Hunters making a sweep around 
the mountain. He avoided them 
easily in the darkness, and con- 
tinued climbing. Soon there was 
no sound except the steady rush 
of wind across the cliffs. It was 
perhaps two in the morning ; 
only three more hours until 
dawn. 

In the small hours of the morn- 
ing it began to rain, lightly at 
first, then in a cold torrent. This 
was predictable weather for 
Omega. Predictable also were 
the towering thunderheads that 
formed over the mountains, the 
rolling thunder, and the vivid 
yellow flashes of lightning. Bar- 
rent found shelter in a shallow 
cave, and counted himself lucky 
that the temperature had not 
plunged yet. 

He sat in the cave, half-dozing, 
the remnants of his makeup run- 
ning down his face, keeping a 
sleepy watch over the slope of 
the mountain below him. Then, 
in the brilliant illumination of a 
lightning flash, he saw some- 
thing moving up the slope, head- 
ing directly toward his cave. 

He stood up, the needelbeam 
ready, and waited for another 
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lightning flash. It came, and now 
he could see the cold, wet gleam 
of metal, a flashing of red and 
green lights, a pair of metal ten- 
tacles taking grips on the rocks 
and small shrubs of the moun- 
tainside. 

It was a machine similar to 
the one Barrent had fought in 
the cellars of the Department of 
Justice. Now he knew what Rend 
had wanted to warn him about. 
And he could see why few of the 
Hunted escaped, even if they got 
beyond the city itself. This time. 
Max would have no randomness 
control to make a more equal 
contest out of it. And there would 
be no exposed fusebox under its 
wheels. 

As Max came within range, 
Barrent fired. The blast bounced 
harmlessly off the machine’s ar- 
mored hide. Barrent left the 
shelter of his cave and began to 
climb. 

The machine came steadily be- 
hind him, up the treacherous wet 
face of the mountain. Barrent 
tried to lose it on a plateau of 
jagged boulders, but Max could- 
n’t be shaken. Barrent realized 
that the machine must be follow- 
ing a scent of some kind; prob- 
ably it was keyed to follow the 
indelible paint on Barrent’s face. 

On a steep face of the moun- 
tain, Barrent rolled boulders on- 
to the machine, hoping he could 
start an avalanche. Max dodged 
most of the flying rocks, and let 
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CHAPTER 18 


the rest bounce off him, with no 
visible effect. 

At last Barrent was backed 
into a narrow, steep-sided angle 
of cliff. He was unable to climb 
any higher. He waited. When the 
machine loomed over him, he 
held the needlebeam against its 
metal hide and held down the 
trigger. 

Max shuddered for a moment 
under the impact of the needle- 
beam’s full charge. Then it 
brushed the gun away and wrap- 
ped a tentacle around Barrent’s 
neck. The metal coils tightened. 
Barrent felt himself losing con- 
sciousness. He had time to won- 
der whether the coils would 
strangle him or break his neck. 

Suddenly the pressure was 
gone. The machine had backed 
away a few feet. Past it. Bar- 
rent could see the first gray light 
of dawn. 

He had lived through the 
Hunt. The machine was not pro- 
grammed to kill him after dawn. 
But it wouldn’t let him go. It 
kept him captive in the narrow 
angle of the cliff until Hunters 
came. 

They congratulated Barrent 
on surviving the Hunt. And they 
wished him an easy death in the 
Games. 

The victory he had just won 
was overshadowed, first by his 
present exhaustion and secondly 
by the gruelling prospect he had 
yet to face. 


T he Hunters took Barrent 
back to Tetrahyde. He was 
brought past a row of dungeons 
under the Arena, and locked into 
a cell. The guards told him to be 
patient; the Games had already 
begun, and his turn would come 
soon. 

There were nine men crammed 
into a cell which had been built 
to hold three. Most of them sat 
or sprawled in complete and si- 
lent apathy, already resigned to 
their deaths. One of them was 
definitely not resigned. He push- 
ed his way to the front of the 
cell as Barrent entered. 

“Joe!” 

The little credit thief grinned 
at him. “A sad place to meet. 
Will.” 

“What happened to you?” 
“Politics,” Joe said. “It’s a 
dangerous business on Omega, 
especially during the time of the 
Games. I thought I was safe. 
But . . .” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “I was selected for thg 
Games this morning and here I 
am.” 

“Is there any chance of get- 
ting out of it?” 

“There’s a chance,” Joe said. 
“I told your girl about you, so 
perhaps her organization can do 
something. As for me, I’m ex- 
pecting a reprieve.” 

“Is that possible?” Barrent 
asked. 
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“Anything is possible. It’s bet- 
ter not to hope for it, though.” 

“What are the Games like?” 
Barrent asked. 

“They’re the sort of thing 
you’d expect,” Joe said. “Man-to- 
man combats, battles against 
various types of Omegan flora 
and fauna, needlebeam and heat- 
gun duels. That sort of thing. 
It’s all copied from an old Earth 
festival, I’m told.” 

“And if anyone survives,” 
Barrent said, “they’re beyond 
the law.” 

“That’s right.” 

“But what does it mean to be 
beyond the law?” 

“I don’t know,” Joe said. “No- 
body seems to know much about 
that. All I could find out is, the 
survivors of the Games are taken 
by The Black One. It’s not sup- 
posed to be pleasant.” 

“I can understand that. Very 
little on Omega is pleasant.” 

“It isn’t a bad place,” Joe said. 
“You just haven’t the proper 
spirit of — ” 

He was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of a detachment of guards. 
It was time for the occupants of 
Barrent’s cell to enter the Arena. 

“No reprieve,” Barrent said. 

“Well, that’s how it goes,” Joe 
said. 

They were marched out under 
heavy guard and lined up at the 
iron door that separated the cell 
block from the main Arena. Just 


before the captain of the guards 
opened the door, a fat, well- 
dressed man came hurrying down 
a side corridor waving a paper. 

“What’s this?” the captain of 
the guards asked. 

“A writ of recognizance,” the 
fat man said, handing his paper 
to the captain. “On the other 
side, you’ll find a cease-and-de- 
sist order.” He pulled more 
papers out of his pockets. “And 
here is a bankruptcy-transferral 
notice, a chattel mortgage, a 
writ of habeas corpus, and a sal- 
ary attachment.” 

The captain pushed back his 
helmet and scratched his narrow 
forehead. “I can never under- 
stand what you lawyers are talk- 
ing about. What does it mean?” 

“It releases him,” the fat man 
said, pointing to Joe. 

The captain took the papers, 
gave them a single puzzled 
glance, and handed them to an 
aide. “All right,” he said, “take 
him with you. But it wasn’t like 
this in the old days. Nothing 
stopped the orderly progression 
of the Games.” 

Grinning triumphantly, Joe 
stepped through the ranks of 
guards and joined the fat law- 
yer. He asked him, “Do you have 
any papers for Will Barrent?” 

“None,” the lawyer said. “His 
case is in different hands. I’m 
afraid it might not be completely 
processed until after the Games 
are over.” 
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“But I’ll probably be dead 
then,” Barrent said. 

“That, I can assure you, won’t 
stop the papers from being prop- 
erly served,” the fat lawyer said 
proudly. “Dead or alive, you will 
retain all your rights.” 

“My rights won’t do me much 
good if I’m dead,” Barrent said. 

“You can’t expect everything,” 
the lawyer told him. “It’s quite 
an accomplishment on Omega 
just to have rights.” 

The captain of the guards 
said, “All right, let’s get this 
show on the road.” 

“Good luck,” Joe called out. 
And then the line of prisoners 
had passed through the iron door 
into the glaring light of the 
Arena. 

Barrent lived through the 
hand-to-hand duels in which a 
quarter of the prisoners were 
killed. After that, men armed 
with swords were matched 
against the deadlier Omegan 
fauna. The beasts they fought 
included the hintolyte and the 
hintosced, big-jawed, heavily ar- 
mored monsters whose natural 
habitat was the desert region far 
to the south of Tetrahyde. Fif- 
teen men later, these beasts were 
dead. Barrent was matched with 
a Saunus, a flying black reptile 
from the western mountains. 
For a while he was hard-pressed 
by this ugly, poison-toothed 
creature. But in time he figured 


out a solution. He stopped trying 
to jab the Saunus’s leathery hide 
and concentrated on severing its 
broad fan of tailfeathers. When 
he had accomplished that, the 
Saunus’s flying balance was 
thrown badly off. The reptile 
crashed into the high wall that 
separated the combatants from 
the spectators. After that, it was 
easy enough to administer the 
final stroke through the Saunus’s 
single huge eye. 

This victory gave Barrent a 
welcome breathing spell. He 
moved back to the reserve pen 
and watched other men struggle 
against the trichomotreds, in- 
credibly fast little creatures the 
size of rats, with the dispositions 
of rabid wolverines. It took five 
teams of prisoners to kill the 
trichomotreds. After a brief in- 
terlude of hand-to-hand duelling, 
the Arena was cleared again. 

Now the hard-shelled criatin 
amphibians were brought in. Al- 
though sluggish in disposition, 
the criatins were completely pro- 
tected beneath several inches of 
shell. Their narrow whiplash 
tails, which also served them as 
antennae, were invariably fatal 
to any man who approached 
them. Barrent had to fight one 
of these after it had dispatched 
four of his fellow prisoners. 

He had watched the earlier 
combats carefully, and had de- 
tected the one place where the 
criatin antennae could not reach. 
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Barrent waited for his chance 
and jumped for that place, which 
was the center of the criatin’s 
broad back. 

When the shell split into a gi- 
gantic mouth — for this was the 
criatin method of feeding — Bar- 
rent jammed his sword into the 
opening. The criatin expired 
with gratifying promptness. 

The victory left Barrent 
standing alone on the bloodstain- 
ed sand. The rest of the prison- 
ers were either dead or too badly 
maimed to fight. Barrent waited, 
wondering what beast the Games 
Committee had chosen next. 

A single tendril shot up 
through the sand, and then an- 
other. Within seconds, a short, 
thick tree was growing in the 
Arena, sending out more roots 
and tendrils, and pulling all 
flesh, living or dead, into five 
small feeding-mouths which cir- 
cled the base of the trunk. This 
was the carrion tree, indigenous 
to the northeastern swamps and 
imported at great expense. It 
was said to be highly vulnerable 
to fire; but Barrent had no fire 
available. 

Using his sword two-handed, 
Barrent lopped off vines; others 
grew in their place. He worked 
with frantic speed to keep the 
vines from surrounding him. His 
arms were becoming very tired, 
and the tree regenerated faster 
than he could cut it down. There 
seemed no way of destroying it. 


His only hope lay in the tree’s 
slow movements. These were 
fast enough, but nothing com- 
pared with human musculature. 
Barrent ducked out of a corner 
in which the creeping vines were 
trapping him. Another sword 
was lying twenty yards away, 
half-buried in the sand. Barrent 
reached it, and felt a vine close 
around his ankles. 

He hacked at it, and other 
vines coiled around his waist. 
He dug his heels into the sand 
and clashed the swords together, 
trying to produce a spark. 

On his first try, the sword in 
his right hand broke in half. 

Barrent picked up the halves 
and kept on trying as the vines 
dragged him closer to the feed- 
ing mouths. A shower of sparks 
flew from the clanging steel. One 
of them touched a vine. 

With incredible suddenness 
the vine burst into flame. The 
flame spurted down the length of 
the vine to the main tree system. 
The five mouths moaned as the 
fire leaped toward them. 

If matters had been left like 
that, Barrent would have been 
burned to death, for the Arena 
was nearly filled with the highly 
combustible vines. But the flames 
were endangering the wooden 
walls of the Arena. The Tetra- 
hyde guard detachment put the 
fire out in time to save both Bar- 
rent and the spectators. 
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Swaying with exhaustion, 
Barrent stood in the center of 
the Arena, wondering what 
would be used against him next. 
But nothing happened. After a 
moment, a signal was made from 
the President’s box, and the 
crowd roared in applause. 

The Games were over. Barrent 
had lived through them. 

Still nobody left their seats. 
The audience was waiting to see 
the final disposition of Barrent, 
who had passed beyond the law. 

He heard a low, reverent gasp 
from the crowd. Turning quick- 
ly, Barrent saw a fiery dot of 
light appear in mid-air. It swell- 
ed, threw out streamers of light, 
and gathered them in again. It 
grew rapidly, too brilliant to 
look upon. The dot became a red 
and yellow globe about twenty 
feet in diameter, its lowest curve 
not quite touching the ground. 
It grew again. The center of the 
globe became thinner; a waist 
appeared, and above the waist 
the globe turned an impenetra- 
ble black. It was two globes now, 
one brilliant, one dark, joined by 
a narrow waist. As Barrent 
watched, the dark globe length- 
ened and changed into the un- 
forgettable horn-headed shape of 
The Dark One. 

Barrent tried to run, but the 
huge, black-headed figure swept 
forward and engulfed him. He 
was trapped in a blinding swirl 
of radiance, with darkness above 


it. The light bored into his head, 
and he tried to scream. Then he 
passed out. 

CHAPTER 19 

B arrent recovered con- 
sciousness in a dim, high- 
ceilinged room. He was lying on 
a bed. Two people were standing 
near by. They seemed to be ar- 
guing. 

“There simply isn’t any more 
time to wait,” a man was saying. 
“You fail to appreciate the ur- 
gency of the situation.” 

“The doctor said he needs at 
least another three days of rest.” 
It was a woman’s voice. After a 
moment, Barrent realized that 
Moera was speaking. 

“He can have three days.” 
“And he needs time for indoc- 
trination.” 

“You told me he was bright. 
The indoctrination shouldn’t 
take long.” 

“It might take weeks.” 
“Impossible. The ship lands 
in six days.” 

“Eylan,” Moera said, “you’re 
trying to move too fast. We can’t 
do it this time. On the next 
Landing Day we will be much 
better prepared — ” 

“The situation will be out of 
hand by then,” the man said. 
“I’m sorry, Moera, we have to 
use Barrent immediately, or not 
use him at all.” 

Barrent said, “Use me for 
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what? Where am I? Who are 
you ?” 

The man turned to the bed. In 
the faint light, Barrent saw a 
very tall, thin, stooped old man 
with a wispy moustache. 

“Fm glad you’re awake,” he 
said. “My name is Swen Eylan. 
I’m in command of Group Two.” 

“What’s Group Two?” Bar- 
rent asked. “How did you get me 
out of the Arena? Are you 
agents of The Black One?” 

Eylan grinned. “Not exactly 
agents. We’ll explain everything 
to you shortly. First, I think 
you’d better have something to 
eat and drink.” 

A nurse brought in a tray. 
While Barrent ate, Eylan pulled 
up a chair and told Barrent 
about The Black One. 

“Our Group,” Eylan said, 
“can’t claim to have started the 
religion of Evil. That appears to 
have sprung up spontaneously on 
Omega. But since it was there, 
we have made occasional use of 
it. The priests have been remark- 
ably cooperative. After all, the 
worshippers of Evil set a high 
positive value upon corruption. 
Therefore, in the eyes of an 
Omegan priest, the appearance 
of a fraudulent Black One is not 
anathema. Quite the contrary, 
for in the orthodox worship of 
Evil, a great deal of emphasis is 
put upon false images — especial- 
ly if they are big, fiery, impres- 


sive images like the one which 
rescued you from the Arena.” 

“How did you produce that?” 
Barrent asked. 

“It has to do with friction 
surfaces and planes of force,” 
Eylan said. “You’d have to ask 
our engineers for more details.” 

“Why did you rescue me?” 
Barrent asked. 

Eylan glanced at Moera, who 
shrugged her shoulders. Looking 
uncomfortable, Eylan said, “We 
would like to use you for an im- 
portant job. But before I tell you 
about it, I think you should know 
something about our organiza- 
tion. Certainly you must have 
some curiosity about us.” 

“A great deal,” Barrent said. 
“Are you some kind of criminal 
elite?” 

“We’re an elite,” Eylan said, 
“but we don’t consider ourselves 
criminals. Two entirely different 
t3T)es of people have been sent to 
Omega. There are the true crimi- 
nals guilty of murder, arson, 
armed robbery, and the like. 
Those are the people you lived 
among. And there are the people 
guilty of deviational crimes such 
as political unreliability, scien- 
tific unorthodoxy, and irreligious 
attitudes. These people compose 
our organization, which, for the 
purposes of identification, we 
call Group Two. As far as we can 
remember and reconstruct, our 
crimes were largely a matter of 
holding different opinions from 
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those which prevailed upon 
Earth. We were nonconformists. 
We probably constituted an un- 
stable element, and a threat to 
the entrenched powers. There- 
fore we were deported to 
Omega.” 

“And you separated yourselves 
from the other deportees,” Bar- 
rent said. 

“Yes, necessarily. For one 
thing, the true criminals of 
Group One are not readily con- 
trollable. We couldn’t lead them, 
nor could we allow ourselves to 
be led by them. But more im- 
portant than that, we had a job 
to do that could only be per- 
formed in secrecy. We had no 
idea what devices the guardships 
employed to watch the surface 
of Omega. To keep our security 
intact, we went underground — 
literally. The room you’re in now 
is about two hundred feet below 
the surface. We stay out of 
sight, except for special agents 
like Moera, who separate the po- 
litical and social prisoners who 
belong in Group Two from the 
others.” 

“You didn’t separate me,” 
Barrent said. 

“Of course not. You were al- 
legedly guilty of murder, which 
put you in Group One. However, 
your behavior was not typical of 
Group One. You seemed like 
good potential material for us, so 
we helped you from time to time. 
But we had to be sure of you be- 


fore taking you into the Group. 
Your repudiation of the murder 
charge was strongly in your fa- 
vor. Also, we questioned Illiardi 
after you had located him. There 
seemed no reason to doubt that 
he performed the murder you 
were charged with. Even more 
strongly in your favor were your 
high survival qualities, which 
had their ultimate test in the 
Hunt and the Games. We were 
badly in need of a man like you 
in our work.” 

“Just what is your work?” 
Barrent asked. “What do you 
want to accomplish?” 

“We want to go back to 
Earth,” Eylan said. 

“But that’s impossible.” 

“We don’t think so,” Eylan 
said. “We’ve given the matter 
considerable study. In spite of 
the guardships, we think it’s pos- 
sible to return to Earth. We’ll 
find out for sure in six days, 
when the breakout must be 
made.” 

Moera said, “It would be bet- 
ter to wait another six months.” 

“Impossible. A six months’ de- 
lay would be ruinous. Every so- 
ciety has a purpose, and the 
criminal population of Omega is 
bent upon its own self-destruc- 
tion. Barrent, you look surpris- 
ed. Couldn’t you see that?” 

“I never thought about it,” 
Barrent said. “After all, I was 
part of it.” 
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“It’s self evident,” Eylan said. 
“Consider the institutions — all 
centered around legalized mur- 
der. The holidays are excuses for 
mass murders. Even the law, 
which governs the rate of mur- 
der, is beginning to break down. 
The population lives near the 
edge of a pandemic. And right- 
fully so. There’s no longer any 
security. The only way to live is 
to kill. The only way to rise in 
status is to kill. The only safe 
thing is to kill — more and more, 
faster and faster.” 

“You exaggerate,” Moera said 
in his own defense. 

“I don’t think so. I realize that 
there seems to be a certain per- 
manence to Omegan institutions, 
a certain inherent conservatism 
even to murder. But it’s an illu- 
sion. I have no doubt that all 
dying societies projected their 
illusion of permanence — right 
up to the end. Well, the end of 
Omegan society is rapidly ap- 
proaching.” 

“How soon?” Barrent asked. 

“An explosion point will be 
reached in about four months,” 
Eylan said. “The only way to 
change that would be to give the 
population a new direction, a 
different cause.” 

“Earth,” Barrent said. 

“Exactly. That’s why the at- 
tempt must be made immediate- 
ly.” 

“Well, I don’t know much 
about it,” Barrent said. “But I’ll 
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go along with you. I’ll gladly be a 
part of any expedition.” 

Eylan looked uncomfortable 
again. “I suppose I haven’t made 
myself clear,” he said. “You are 
going to be the expedition. Bar- 
rent. You and only you. Forgive 
me, have I startled you?” 

“Yes,” Barrent said. “Let me 
think about that for a moment. 
I should be used to surprises.” 

CHAPTER 20 

A ccording to Eylan, Group 
Two had at least one serious 
flaw: the men who composed it 
were, for the most part, past 
their physical prime. There were 
some younger members, of 
course; but they had had little 
contact with violence, and little 
chance to develop traits of self- 
sufficiency. Secure in the under- 
ground, most of them had never 
fired a beamer in anger, had 
never been forced to run for 
their lives, had never encounter- 
ed the make-or-break situations 
through which Barrent had 
lived. They were brave but un- 
proven. They would willingly un- 
dertake the expedition to Earth ; 
but they would have little chance 
of success. 

“And you think I would have 
a chance?” Barrent asked. 

“I think so. You’re young and 
strong, reasonably intelligent, 
and extremely resourceful. You 
have a high survival drive. If 
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any man could succeed, I believe 
you could.” 

"Why send just one man?” 

“Because there’s no sense in 
sending a group. The chance of 
detection would simply be in- 
creased. By using one man, we 
get maximum security and op- 
portunity. If you succeed, we 
will receive valuable information 
about the nature of the enemy. 
If you don’t succeed, if you are 
captured, your attempt will be 
considered the action of an in- 
dividual rather than a group. We 
will still be free to start a gen- 
eral uprising from Omega.” 

“How am I supposed to get 
back to Earth?” Barrent asked. 
“Do you have a spaceship hidden 
away somewhere?” 

“I’m afraid not. We plan to 
transport you to Earth aboard 
the next prison ship.” 

“That’s impossible.” 

“Not at all. We’ve studied the 
landings. They follow an invari- 
ant pattern. The prisoners are 
marched out, accompanied by the 
guards. While they’re assembled 
in the square, the ship itself is 
undefended, although loosely 
surrounded by a cordon of 
guards. To get you aboard, we 
will start a disturbance. It 
should take the guards’ attention 
long enough for you to get on the 
ship.” 

“Even if I get aboard. I’ll be 
captured as soon as the guards 
return.” 


“You shouldn’t be,” Eylan 
said. “The prison ship is an im- 
mense structure with many hid- 
ing places for a stowaway. And 
the element of surprise will be 
in your favor. It’s the first time 
in the history of Omega that 
something like this has been at- 
tempted.” 

‘T’ll be captured when the ship 
reaches Earth.” 

“Not if you disguise yourself 
as a member of the ship’s per- 
sonnel,” Eylan said. “Remember, 
the inevitable inefficiency of a 
huge bureaucracy will be work- 
ing for you.” 

“I hope so,” Barrent said. 
"Let’s suppose I reach Earth 
safely and get the information 
you want. How do I send it 
back?” 

“You send it back on the next 
prison ship,” Eylan said. “We 
plan to capture that one.” 

Barrent rubbed his forehead 
wearily. “What makes you think 
that any of this — my expedition 
or your uprising — can succeed 
against an organization as pow- 
erful as Earth?” 

“We have to take the chance,” 
Eylan said. “Take it or go down 
in a bloody shambles with the 
rest of Omega. I agree that the 
odds are weighted against us. 
But our choice is either to make 
the attempt or to die without 
making any attempt at all.” 

Moera nodded at this. “Also, 
the situation has other possibili- 
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ties. The government of Earth 
is obviously repressive. That ar- 
gues the existence of under- 
ground resistance groups on 
Earth itself. You may be able to 
contact those groups. A revolt 
both here and on Earth would 
give the government something 
to think about.” 

“Maybe,” Barrent said. 

“We have to hope for the 
best,” Eylan said. “Are you with 
us?” 

“Certainly,” Barrent said. “I’d 
rather die on Earth than on 
Omega.” 

The prison ship lands in six 
days,” Eylan said. “During that 
time, we will give you the in- 
formation we have about Earth. 
Part of it is memory reconstruc- 
tion, part has been skrenned by 
the mutants, and the rest is logi- 
cal constructs. It’s all we have, 
and I think it gives a reasonably 
accurate picture of current con- 
ditions on Earth.” 

“How soon do we start?” Bar- 
rent asked. 

“Right now,” Eylan said. 

First, Barrent received a gen- 
eral briefing on the physical 
makeup of Earth, its climate and 
major population centers. Then 
he was sent to Colonel John 
Bray, formerly of the Earth 
Deep Space Establishment. Bray 
talked to him about the prob- 
able military strength of Earth 
as represented by the number of 


spaceships around Omega and 
their apparent level of scientific 
development. He gave estimates 
of the size of the Earth forces, 
their probable divisions into 
land, sea and space groups, their 
assumed level of efficiency. An 
aide, Captain Carell, lectured on 
special weapons, their probable 
types and ranges, their availabil- 
ity to the general Earth popula- 
tion. Another aide. Lieutenant 
Daoud, talked about detection 
devices, their probable locations, 
and how to avoid them. 

Then Barrent was turned back 
to Eylan for political indoctrina- 
tion. From him, Barrent learned 
that Earth was believed to be a 
dictatorship. He learned the 
methods of a dictatorship, its 
peculiar strengths and weak- 
nesses, the role of the secret po- 
lice, the use of terror, the 
problem of informers. There was 
a great deal to remember. 

When Eylan was finished with 
him, Barrent went to a small, 
beady-eyed man named Raint, 
who lectured on Earth’s mem- 
ory-destroying system. Using 
the premise that memory was de- 
stroyed to render opposition 
ineffective, Raint went on to con- 
struct the probable nature of an 
underground movement on Earth 
under those circumstances, and 
how Barrent might contact them, 
and what the underground’s ca- 
pabilities might be. 

Finally he was given the full 
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details of Group Two’s plan for 
him to board the ship. 

When Landing Day came, Bar- 
rent felt a definite sense of re- 
lief. He was heartily sick of day 
and night cramming. Any sort of 
action was better than that. 

CHAPTER 21 

B ARRENT watched the huge 
prison ship maneuver into 
position and sink noiselessly to 
the ground. It gleamed dully in 
the afternoon sun, tangible proof 
of Earth’s long reach and power- 
ful grasp. A hatch opened, and a 
landing stage was let down. The 
prisoners, flanked by their 
guards, marched down this stage 
and assembled in the square. 

As usual, most of the popula- 
tion of Tetrahyde had gathered 
to watch and cheer the disem- 
barkation ceremony. Barrent 
moved through the crowd and 
stationed himself behind the 
ranks of prisoner's and guards. 
He touched his pocket to make 
sure the gun was still there. It 
had been made for him by Group 
Two fabricators, completely of 
plastic to escape any metals de- 
tector. The rest of his pockets 
were stuffed with equipment. He 
hoped he wouldn’t have to use 
any of it. 

The loudspeaker voice began 
to read off the prisoners’ num- 
bers, as it had when Barrent 
had disembarked. He listened. 


knees slightly bent, waiting for 
the beginning of the diversion 
planned by Group Two. 

The loudspeaker voice was 
coming to the end of the prisoner 
list. There were only ten left. 
Barrent edged forward. The 
voice droned on. Four prisoners 
left, three . . . 

As the number of the last 
prisoner was announced, the di- 
version began. A black cloud of 
smoke darkened the pale sky, 
and Barrent knew that the 
Group had set fire to the empty 
barracks in Square A-2. He 
waited. 

Then it came. There was a 
stupendous explosion, blasting 
through two rows of empty 
buildings. The shock wave was 
staggering. Even before debris 
began to fall, Barrent was run- 
ning toward the spaceship. 

The second and third explo- 
sions went off as he came into 
the ship’s shadow. Quickly he 
stripped off his Omegan outer 
garments. Under them, he wore 
a facsimile of guard’s uniform. 
Now he ran toward the land- 
ing stage. 

The loudspeaker voice was 
calling loudly for order. The 
guards were still bewildered. 

The fourth explosion threw 
Barrent to the ground. He got 
to his feet instantly and sprint- 
ed up the landing stage. He was 
inside the ship. Outside, he 
could hear the guard captain 
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shouting orders. The guards 
were beginning to form into 
ranks, their weapons ready to 
use against the restive crowd. 
They were repeating to the ship 
in good order. 

Barrent had no more time to 
listen. He was standing in a 
long, narrow corridor. He turn- 
ed to the right and raced toward 
the bow of the ship. Far behind 
him, he could hear the heavy 
marching tread of the guards. 

Now, he thought, the informa- 
tion he had been given about the 
ship had better be right, or the 
expedition was finished before it 
began. 

He sprinted past rows of 
empty cells, and came to a door 
marked Guard Assembly Room. 
A lighted green bulb above the 
door showed that the air system 
was on. He went by it, and came 
to another door. An enterprising 
member of Group Two had open- 
ed that door just before his dis- 
embarkation. Barrent tried it 
now, and found it unlocked. 
Within was a room stacked high 
with spare engine parts. He en- 
tered and closed the door. 

The guards marched down the 
corridor. Barrent could hear 
them talking as they entered the 
assembly room. 

“What do you think started 
those explosions?” 

“Who knows? Those prisoners 
are crazy, anyhow." 


“They’d blow up the whole 
planet, if they could.” 

“Good riddance.” 

“Yeah. Well, it didn’t cause 
any damage. There was an explo- 
sion like that about fifteen years 
ago. Eemember?” 

“I wasn’t here then.” 

“Well, it was worse than this. 
Two guards were killed, and 
maybe a hundred prisoners.” 

“What started it?” 

“Don’t know. These Omegans 
just enjoy blowing things up.” 

“Next thing you know, they’ll 
be trying to blow us up.” 

“Not a chance. Not with the 
guardships up there.” 

“You think so? Well, I’ll be 
damned glad to get back to the 
checkpoint.” 

“You said it. Be good to get 
off this ship and live a little.” 

“It isn’t a bad life at the 
checkpoint, but I’d rather go 
back to Earth.” 

“Well, you can’t have every- 
thing.” 

The last of the guards entered 
the assembly room and dogged 
the door shut. Barrent waited. 
After a while, he felt the ship 
vibrate. It was beginning its 
takeoff. 

He had already learned some 
valuable information. Apparent- 
ly all or most of the guards got 
off at the checkpoint. Did that 
mean that another detachment 
of guards got on ? Probably. And 
a checkpoint implied that the 
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ship was searched for escaped 
prisoners. It was probably only a 
perfunctory search, since no 
prisoner had escaped in the his- 
tory of Omega. Still, he would 
have to figure out a way of avoid- 
ing it. 

But he would face that when 
the time came. Now he felt the 
vibration stop, and he knew that 
the ship had left the surface of 
Omega. He was aboard, unob- 
served, and the ship was on its 
way to Earth. So far, everything 
had gone according to plan. 

For the next few hours. Bar- 
rent stayed in the storage room. 
He was feeling very tired, and 
his joints had begun to ache. 
The air in the small room had a 
sour, exhausted smell. Forcing 
himself to his feet, Barrent 
walked to the air vent and put 
his hand over it. No air was 
coming through. He took a small 
gauge out of his pocket. The 
oxygen content of the room was 
falling rapidly. 

Cautiously, he opened the 
storeroom door and peered out. 
Although he was dressed in a 
perfect replica of guard’s uni- 
form, he knew he couldn’t pass 
among those men who knew each 
other so well. He had to stay in 
hiding. And he had to have air. 

The corridors were deserted. 
He passed the guard assembly 
room and heard faint murmurs 
of conversation inside. The 


green light glowed brightly over 
the door. Barrent walked on, be- 
ginning to feel the first signs of 
dizziness. His gauge showed him 
that the oxygen content in the 
corridor was starting to fall 
quite rapidly. 

The Group had assumed that 
the air system would be used 
throughout the ship. Now Bar- 
rent could see how illogical that 
was. With only guards and crew 
aboard, there was no need to 
supply air for the entire huge 
ship. There would be air in the 
little man-inhabited islands of 
the guard room and the crew’s 
section, and nowhere else. 

Barrent hurried down the 
dim, silent corridors, gasping 
for breath. The air was rapidly 
growing bad. Perhaps it was be- 
ing used in the assembly room 
before the ship’s main air sup- 
ply was touched. 

He passed unlocked doors, but 
the green bulbs above them were 
unlighted. He had a pounding 
headache, and his legs felt as 
though they were turning to 
jelly. He tried to figure out a 
course of action. 

The crew’s section seemed to 
offer him the best chance. Ship’s 
personnel might not be armed. 
Even if they were, they would 
be less ready for trouble than 
the guards. Perhaps he could 
hold one of the officers at gun- 
point, perhaps he could take over 
the ship. 
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It was worth trying. It had to 
be tried. 

At the end of the corridor he 
came to a staircase. He climbed 
past a dozen deserted levels, and 
came at last to a stencilled sign 
on one of the walls. It read 
Officer’s Country, and an arrow 
pointed the way. 

Barrent took the plastic nee- 
dlebeam out of his pocket and 
staggered down the corridor. He 
was beginning to lose conscious- 
ness. Black shadows formed and 
dissipated on the edges of his 
vision. He was experiencing 
vague hallucinations, flashes of 
horror in which he felt the corri- 
dor walls falling in on him. He 
found that he was on his hands 
and knees, crawling toward a 
door marked Control Room. No 
Admittance except to Ship’s 
Officers. 

The corridor seemed to be fill- 
ed with gray fog. It cleared mo- 
mentarily, and Barrent realized 
that his eyes were not focusing 
properly. He pulled himself to 
his feet and turned the door han- 
dle. It began to open. He took a 
firm grip on the needle-beam and 
tried to prepare himself for ac- 
tion. 

But, as the door opened, dark- 
ness closed irrevocably around 
the edges of his vision. He 
thought he could see startled 
faces, hear a voice shouting, 
“Watch out! He’s got a gun!” 
And then the blackness closed 


completely around him, and he 
fell endlessly forward into the 
control room. 

CHAPTER 22 

B ARRENT’S return to con- 
sciousness was sudden and 
complete. He sat up and saw that 
he had fallen inside the control 
room. The metal door was closed 
behind him, and he was breath- 
ing without difficulty. He could 
see no sign of the crew. They 
must have gone after the guards, 
assuming he would stay uncon- 
scious. 

He scrambled to his feet, in- 
stinctively picking up his needle- 
beam. He examined the weapon 
closely, then frowned and put it 
away. Why, he wondered, would 
the crew leave him alone in the 
control room, the most important 
part of the spaceship ? Why 
would they leave him armed? 

He tried to remember the 
faces he had seen just before he 
collapsed. They were indistinct 
memories, vague and unfocused 
figures with hallow, dreamlike 
voices. Had there really been 
people in here? 

The more he thought about it, 
the more certain he w'as that he 
had conjured those people out of 
his fading consciousness. There 
had been no one here. He was 
alone in the ship’s nerve center. 

He approached the main con- 
trol board. It was divided into 
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ten stations. Each section had its 
rows of dials, whose slender in- 
dicators pointed to incomprehen- 
sible readings. Each had its 
switches, wheels, rheostats, and 
levers. 

Barrent walked slowly past the 
stations, watching the patterns 
of flashing lights that ran to 
the ceiling and rippled along the 
walls. The last station seemed to 
be some kind of over-all control 
for the rest. A small screen was 
marked: Coordination, Manual/ 
Automatic. The Automatic part 
was lighted. There were similar 
screens for navigation, lookout, 
collision control, sub-space entry 
and exit, normal space entry and 
exit, and landing. All were on 
automatic. Further on he found 
the programming screen, which 
clicked off the progress of the 
flight in hours, minutes, and sec- 
onds. Time to checkpoint one 
was now 29 hours, 4 minutes, 51 
seconds. Stopover time was three 
hours. Time from the checkpoint 
to Earth was 480 hours. 

The control board flashed and 
hummed to itself, serene and 
self-sufficient. Barrent couldn’t 
help feeling that the presence of 
a human in this temple of the 
machine was sacrilege. 

He checked the air ducts. They 
were set for automatic feed, giv- 
ing just enough air to support 
the room’s present human popu- 
lation of one. 

But where was the crew ? Bar- 


rent could understand the neces- 
sity of operating a spaceship 
largely on an automatic pro- 
gramming system. A structure 
as huge and complex as this had 
to be self-sufficient. But men had 
built it, and men had punched 
out the programs. Why weren’t 
men present to monitor the 
switchboards, to modify the pro- 
gram when necessary? Suppose 
the guards had needed more time 
on Omega? Suppose' it became 
necessary to bypass the check- 
point and return directly to 
Earth? Suppose it was impera- 
tive to visit some other placet? 
Who re-set the programs, who 
gave the spaceship its orders, 
who was the guiding intelligence 
that directed the entire opera- 
tion? A machine couldn’t think, 
it could only follow orders. 
Where were the men who could 
think, and guide the ship accord- 
ingly? Where were the captain 
and the crew? 

Barrent looked around the 
control room. He found a storage 
bin filled with oxygen respira- 
tors. He put one on, tested it, 
and went into the corridor. 

After a long walk, he reached 
a door marked Crew’s Quarters. 
Inside, the room was neat and 
bare. The beds stood in neat 
rows, without sheets or blankets. 
There were no clothes in the 
closets, no personal possessions 
of any kind. Barrent left and in- 
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spected the officers’ and captain’s 
quarters. He found no sign of 
recent human habitation. 

He returned to the control 
room. It was apparent now that 
the ship had no crew. Perhaps 
the authorities on Earth felt so 
certain of their schedules and 
the reliability of their ship that 
they had decided a crew was 
superfluous. Perhaps . . . 

But it seemed to Barrent a 
reckless way of doing things. 
There was something very 
strange about an Earth that al- 
lowed spaceships to run without 
human supervision. 

He decided to suspend further 
judgment until he had acquired 
more facts. For the time being, 
he had to think about the prob- 
lems of his own survival. There 
was concentrated food in his 
pockets, but he hadn’t been able 
to carry much water. Would the 
crewless ship have supplies? He 
had to remember the detach- 
ment of guards, down below in 
their assembly room. And he had 
to think about what was going 
to happen at the checkpoint, and 
what he would do about it at that 
time. 

Barrent found that he did not 
have to use his own food sup- 
plies. In the officers’ mess, ma- 
chines still dispensed food and 
drink at the push of a button. 
Barrent didn’t know if these 
were natural or chemically re- 
constituted foods. They tasted 


fine and seemed to nourish him, 
so he really didn’t care. 

He explored part of the ship’s 
upper levels. After becoming lost 
several times, he decided not to 
take any more unnecessary risks. 
The life-center of the ship was 
its control room, and Barrent 
spent most of his time there. 

He found a viewport. Activat- 
ing the switch that opened the 
shutters, Barrent was able to 
look out on the vast spectacle of 
stars glowing in the blackness of 
space. Stars without end stretch- 
ed past the furthest limits of his 
imagination. Looking at this, 
Barrent felt a vast surge of 
pride. This was where he be- 
longed, and those unknown stars 
were his heritage. 

The time to the checkpoint 
dwindled to six hours. Barrent 
watched new portions of the con- 
trol board come to life, checking 
and altering the forces govern- 
ing the ship, preparing for a 
landing. Three and a half hours 
before landing, Barrent made an 
interesting discovery. He found 
the central communication sys- 
tem for the entire ship. By turn- 
ing on the receving end, he could 
overhear the conversations in the 
guards’ room. 

He didn’t learn much that was 
useful to him. Either through 
caution or lack of concern, the 
guards didn’t discuss politics. 
Their lives were spent on the 
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checkpoint, except for occasional 
brief leaves to Earth. Some of 
the things they said Barrent 
found incomprehensible. But he 
continued to listen, fascinated by 
anything these men of Earth had 
to say. 

“Swimming pools are pretty 
good.” 

“Me, I’d rather swim in a 
lake.” 

“You ever go swimming im 
Florida? The ocean is so 
warm . . .” 

“I don’t like salt water.” 

“The year before I was draft- 
ed into the Guards, I won third 
prize at the Dayton Orchid 
Fair.” 

“I’m buying a little retirement 
house in Antarctica.” 

“How much longer you got to 
serve, kid?” 

“Eighteen years.” 

“Well, someone’s got to do it.” 

“Sure. But why me?” 

“Checkpoint’s not so bad. It’s 
a pretty little place.” 

“Everything’s artificial on it, 
though. The air, flowers, and 
food . . .” 

“Well, you can’t have every- 
thing. You got your family 
there.” 

“They want to get back to 
Earth.” 

“After five years on the check- 
point, you can’t take Earth. The 
gravity gets you.” 

“I’ll get used to gravity.” 

“Your legs’ll varicose.” 


“So I’ll get new legs.” 

“Anyone wanna play some 
poker ?” 

From these conversations, 
Barrent learned that the grim- 
faced guards were extremely 
human beings, just like the pris- 
oners on Omega. Most of the 
guards didn’t like the work they 
were doing. Like the Omegans, 
they longed for a return to 
Earth. 

He stored the information 
away. The ship had reached the 
checkpoint, and the giant switch- 
board flashed and rippled, mak- 
ing its final adjustments for the 
intricate job of docking. 

At last the maneuver was com- 
pleted and the engines shut down 
to standby. Through the commu- 
nications system, Barrent heard 
the guards leave their assembly 
room. He followed them down 
the corridors to the landing 
stage. He heard the last of them, 
as he left the ship, say, “Here 
comes the goon squad. Whatcha 
say, boys?” 

There was no answer. The 
guards were gone, and there was 
a new sound in the corridors ; the 
heavy marching feet of what the 
guard had called the goon squad. 

There seemed to be a lot of 
them. Their inspection began in 
the engine rooms, and moved 
methodically upward. From the 
sounds, they seemed to be open- 
ing every door on the ship and 
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searching every room and closet. 

Barrent held the needlebeam 
in his perspiring hand and won- 
dered where, in all the territory 
of the ship, he could hide. He 
would have to assume that they 
were going to look everywhere. 
In that case, his best chance lay 
in evading them and hiding in a 
section of the ship already 
searched. 

He slipped on a respirator and 
moved into the corridor. 

CHAPTER 23 

H alf an hour later, Barrent 
still hadn’t figured out a 
way of getting past the goon 
squad. They had finished in- 
specting the lower levels and 
were moving up to the control 
room deck. Barrent could hear 
them marching doAvn the hall- 
ways. He kept on walking, a 
hundred yards in front of them, 
trying to find some way of hid- 
ing. 

There should be a staircase at 
the end of this passageway. He 
could take it down to a different 
level, a part of the ship which 
had already been searched. He 
hurried on, wondering if he were 
wrong about the location of the 
staircase. He still had only the 
haziest idea of the layout of 
the ship. If he were wrong, he 
would be trapped. 

He came to the end of the cor- 
ridor, and the staircase was 


there. The footsteps behind him 
sounded closer. He started down, 
peering backwards over his 
shoulder. 

And ran headfirst into a man’s 
huge chest. 

Barrent flung himself back, 
bringing his plastic gun to bear 
on the enormous figure. But he 
stopped himself from firing. The 
thing that stood in front of him 
was not human. 

It stood nearly seven feet 
high, dressed in a black uniform 
with Inspection Team — Android 
B212, stencilled on its front. Its 
face was a stylization of a hu- 
man’s, cleverly sculptured out of 
putty-colored plastic. Its eyes 
glowed a deep, impossible red. 
It swayed on two legs, balancing 
carefully, looking at Barrent, 
moving slowly toward him. Bar- 
rent backed away, wondering if 
a needlebeam could stop it. 

He never had a chance to find 
out, for the android walked past 
him and continued up the stairs. 
Stencilled on the back of his uni- 
form were the words. Rodent 
Control Division. This particular 
android, Barrent realized, was 
programmed only to look for rats 
and mice. The presence of a 
stowaway made no impression 
on him. Presumably the other 
androids were similarly special- 
ized. 

He stayed in an empty storage 
room on a lower level until he 
heard the sounds of the androids 
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CHAPTER 24 


leaving. Then he hurried back to 
the control room. No guards 
came aboard. Exactly on sched- 
ule, the big ship left the check- 
point, traveling to Earth. 

The rest of the journey was 
uneventful. Barrent slept and 
ate and watched the spectacle of 
the stars through the viewport. 
He tried to visualize the planet 
he was coming to, but no pic- 
tures formed in his mind. What 
sort of a people built huge star- 
ships but failed to equip them 
with a crew? Why did they send 
out inspection teams, then give 
those teams the narrowest and 
most specialized sort of vision? 
Why did they have to deport a 
sizeable portion of their popula- 
tion — and then fail to control 
the conditions under which the 
deportees lived and died? Why 
was it necessary for them to 
wipe the prisoners’ minds clean 
of all memory of Earth? 

Barrent couldn’t think of any 
answers. He would have to wait 
until he arrived on Earth. 

The control room clocks moved 
steadily on, counting off the min- 
utes and hours of the trip. The 
spaceship emerged from sub- 
space and went into deceleration 
orbit around a blue and green 
world which Barrent observed 
with mixed emotions. He found 
it hard to realize that he was 
returning at last to Earth, a 
home he hardly remembered. 


T he spaceship landed at noon 
on a brilliant sunlit day, 
somewhere on Earth’s North 
American continent. Barrent 
had planned on waiting for dark- 
ness before leaving ; but the con- 
trol room screens flashed a 
warning: All passengers and 
crew must disembark at once. 
Ship rigged for full decontami- 
nation procedure. Twenty min- 
utes. 

He didn’t know what was 
meant by a full decontamination 
procedure. But since the crew 
was emphatically ordered to 
leave, a respirator might not 
provide much safety. Of the two 
dangers, leaving the ship seemed 
the lesser. 

The members of Group Two 
had given a good deal of thought 
to the clothing Barrent would 
wear when he left the ship. 
Those first minutes on Earth 
might be crucial. No cunning 
could help him if his clothing 
were obviously strange, outland- 
ish, alien. Typical Earth clothing 
was the answer; but the Group 
wasn’t sure what the citizens of 
Earth wore. One part of the 
Group had wanted Barrent to 
dress in their reconstructed ap- 
proximation of civilian dress. 
Another part felt that guard’s 
uniform was safer. Barrent him- 
self had agreed with a third 
opinion, which felt that a me- 
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chanic’s one-piece coverall would 
be least noticeable around a 
spacefield, and suffer the least 
change of style over the years. 
In the towns and cities, this dis- 
guise might put him at a disad- 
vantage ; but he had to meet one 
problem at a time. 

Dressed in coveralls, his nee- 
dlebeam concealed under them, 
a collapsible lunch box in his 
hand, Barrent walked down the 
corridor to the landing stage. He 
hesitated for a moment, wonder- 
ing if he should leave his gun on 
the ship. He decided not to part 
with it. An inspection would re- 
veal him anyhow; and with the 
gun, he would have a chance of 
breaking away from the police. 

He took a deep breath and 
marched out of the ship and 
down the landing stage. 

There were no guards, no in- 
spection party, no police, no 
army units, and no customs offi- 
cials. There was no one at all. 
Far to one side of the wide field 
he could see rows of spaceships 
glistening in the sun. Straight 
ahead of him was a fence, and in 
it was an open gate. 

Barrent walked across the 
field, quickly but without obvious 
haste. He had no idea what this 
meant. Perhaps the secret police 
of Earth had more subtle means 
of checking on passengers from 
the starships. 

He reached the gate. There 
was no one there except a bald. 


middle-aged man and a boy of 
perhaps ten. They seemed to be 
waiting for him. Barrent found 
it hard to believe that these were 
government officials; still, who 
knew the ways of Earth? He 
passed through the gate . 

Barrent walked for fifty 
yards, his spine tingling, expect- 
ing momentarily to feel the blow 
of a needlebeam or a heatgun. 
But when he looked back, the 
man and the boy were turned 
away from him, earnestly ob- 
serving the spaceship. 

The road from the spaceport 
led past a row of storage sheds 
to a section of woods. Barrent 
walked until he was out of sight 
of the spaceport. Then he left the 
road and went into the woods. 
He didn’t want to stretch his 
luck. He wanted to think things 
over, sleep in the woods for the 
night, and then in the morning 
go to a city or town. 

He pushed his way past dense 
underbrush into the forest prop- 
er. Here he walked through 
shaded groves of giant oaks. All 
around him was the chirp and 
bustle of unseen bird and animal 
life. Far in front of him was a 
large white sign nailed to a tree. 
Barrent reached it, and read: 
Forestdale National Park. Pic- 
nickers and Campers Welcome. 

Barrent was a little disap- 
pointed, even though he realized 
there would be no virgin wilder- 
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ness so near a spaceport. In fact, 
on a planet as old and as highly 
developed as Earth, there was 
probably no virgin land at all, 
except what had been preser\'ed 
in national forests. 

The sun was low on the hori- 
zon, and there was a chill in the 
long shadows thrown across the 
forest floor. Barrent found a 
comfortable spot under a gigan- 
tic oak, arranged leaves for a 
bed, and lay down. He had a 
great deal to think about. Why, 
for example, hadn’t guards been 
posted at Earth’s most impor- 
tant contact point — an interstel- 
lar spaceport? Did security 
measures start later, at the 
towns and cities ? Or was he al- 
ready under some sort of surveil- 
lance, some infinitely subtle spy 
system that followed his every 
movement and apprehended him 
only when it was ready? Or was 
that too fanciful. Could it be 
that — 

“Good evening,’’ a voice said, 
close to his right ear. 

Barrent flung himself away 
from the voice in a spasm of 
nervous reaction, his hand div- 
ing for his needlebeam. 

“And a very pleasant evening 
it is,” the voice continued, “here 
in Forestdale National Park. 
The temperature is 78.2 degrees 
Fahrenheit, humidity 23 percent, 
barometer steady at 29.9. Old 
campers, I’m sure, already recog- 
nize my voice. For the new na- 


ture-lovers among you, let me 
introduce myself. I am Oaky, 
your friendly oak tree. I’d like to 
welcome all of you, old and new, 
to your friendly national forest.” 

Sitting upright in the gather- 
ing darkness, Barrent peered 
around, wondering what kind of 
a trick this was. The voice really 
did seem to come from the giant 
oak tree. 

“The enjoyment of nature,” 
said Oaky, “is now easy and con- 
venient for everyone. You can 
enjoy complete seclusion and still 
be no more than a ten-minute 
walk from public transportation. 
For those who do not desire se- 
clusion, we have guided tours at 
nominal cost through these an- 
cient glades. Remember to tell 
your friends about your friendly 
national park. The full facilities 
of this park are waiting for all 
lovers of the great outdoors.” 

A panel in the tree opened. 
Out slid a bedroll, a thermos bot- 
tle, and a box supper. 

“I wish you a pleasant eve- 
ning,” said Oaky, “amid the wild 
splendor of nature’s wonderland. 
And now the National Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Otter Krug brings you “The 
Upland Glades,’’ by Ernesto 
Nestrichala, recorded by the Na- 
tional North American Broad- 
casting Company. This is your 
friendly oak tree signing off.’’ 

Music emanated from several 
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hidden speakers. Barrent scratch- 
ed his head; then, deciding to 
take matters as they came, he 
ate lunch, drank coffee from the 
thermos, unrolled the bedroll 
and lay down. 

Sleepily he contemplated the 
notion of a forest wired for 
sound, equipped with food and 
drink, and containing no point 
more than ten minutes from 
public transportation. Earth cer- 
tainly did a lot for her citizens. 
Presumably they liked this sort 
of thing. 

He tossed and turned for a 
while, trying to get used to the 
music. After a while it blended 
into the background of wind- 
blown leaves and creaking 
branches. Barrent went to sleep. 

CHAPTER 25 

I N THE morning, the friendly 
oak tree dispensed breakfast 
and shaving equipment. Barrent 
ate, washed and shaved, and set 
out for the nearest town. He had 
his objectives firmly in mind. He 
had to establish some sort of 
foolproof disguise, and he had 
to make contact with the Earth 
underground. When this was ac- 
complished, he had to find out as 
much as he could about Earth’s 
secret police, military disposi- 
tions, space fleet, and the like. 

Group Two had worked out 
a procedure for accomplishing 
these objectives. As Barrent 


came to the outskirts of a town, 
he hoped that the Group’s meth- 
ods would work. So far, the 
Earth he was on had very little 
resemblance to the Earth which 
the Group had reconstructed. 

He walked down interminable 
streets lined with small white 
cottages. At first, he thought 
every house looked the same. 
Then he realized that each had 
one or two small architectural 
differences. But instead of mak- 
ing the houses more individual, 
these niggling differences pro- 
duced an even more monotonous- 
ly similar effect. There were 
hundreds of these cottages, 
stretching as far as he could see, 
each of them set upon a little 
plot of carefully tended grass. 
Their genteel sameness depress- 
ed him. Unexpectedly he missed 
the ridiculous, clumsy, make- 
shift individuality of Omegan 
buildings. 

He reached a shopping center. 
The stores repeated the pattern 
set by the houses. They were 
low, discreet, and very similar. 
Only a close inspection of their 
window displays revealed differ- 
ences between a food store and 
a sports shop. He passed a small 
building with a sign that read. 
Robot Confessional. Open 2U 
hours a day. It seemed to be 
some sort of church. 

The procedure set by Group 
Two for locating the under- 
ground on Earth was simple and 
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straightforward. Revolutionar- 
ies, he had been told, ai’e found 
in greatest quantity among a 
civilization’s most depressed ele- 
ments. Poverty breeds dissatis- 
faction; the have-nots want to 
take from those who have. 
Therefore, the logical place to 
look for subversion is in the 
slums. 

It was a good theory. The 
trouble was, Barrent couldn’t 
find any slums. He walked for 
hours, past neat stores and pleas- 
ant little homes, playgrounds 
and parks, scrupulously tended 
farms, and then past more 
houses and stores. Nothing look- 
ed much better or worse than 
anything else. 

By evening, he was tired and 
footsore. As far as he could tell, 
he had discovered nothing of 
significance. Before he could 
penetrate any deeper into the 
complexities of Earth, he would 
have to question the local citi- 
zens. It was a dangerous step, 
but one which he could not avoid. 

He stood near a clothing store 
in the gathering dusk and de- 
cided upon a course of action. 
He would pose as a foreigner, a 
man newly arrived in North 
America from Asia or Europe. 
In that way, he should be able 
to ask questions with a measure 
of safety, 

A man was walking toward 
him, a plump, ordinary-looking 
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fellow in a brown business suit. 
Barrent stopped him. “I beg 
your pardon,” he said. “I’m a 
stranger here, just arrived from 
Rome.” 

“Really?” the man said. 

“Yes. I’m afraid I don’t un- 
derstand things over here very 
well,” Barrent said, with an 
apologetic little laugh. “I can’t 
seem to find any cheap hotels. If 
you could direct me — ” 

“Mister, what are you trying 
to pull ?” the man asked, his face 
hardening. 

“Nothing at all! As I said, I’m 
a foreigner, and I’m just look- 
ing — ” 

“Now look,” the man said, 
“you know as well as I do that 
there aren’t any foreigners any 
more.” 

“There aren’t?” 

“Of course not. I’ve been in 
Rome. It’s just like here in Wil- 
mington. Same sort of houses 
and stores. Nobody’s a foreigner 
any more.” 

Barrent couldn’t think of any- 
thing to say. He smiled nerv- 
ously. 

“Furthermore,” the man said, 
“there are no cheap hotels any- 
where on Earth. Why should 
there be? Who would stay in 
them ?” 

“Who indeed?” Barrent said. 
“I guess I’ve had a little too 
much to drink.” 

“Nobody drinks anymore,” the 
man said. “I don’t understand 
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this. What are you trying to do ? 
What sort of a game is this?” 

“What sort of a game do you 
think it is ?” Barrent asked, fall- 
ing back on a technique which 
the Group had recommended. 

The man stared at him, frown- 
ing. “I think I get it,” he said. 
“You must be an Opinioner.” 

“Mmm,” Barrent said, non- 
committally. 

“Sure, that’s it,” the man said. 
“You’re one of those guys goes 
around asking people’s opinions 
on things. For surveys and that 
sort of thing Right?” 

“You’ve made a very intelli- 
gent guess,” Barrent said. 

“Well, I don’t guess it was too 
hard. Opinioners are always 
walking around trying to get 
people’s attitudes on things. I 
would have spotted you right 
away if you’d been wearing 
regular Opinioner’s clothing.” 
The man started to frown again. 
“How come you aren’t dressed 
like an Opinioner?” 

“I just graduated,” Barrent 
said. “Haven’t had a chance to 
get the clothes.” 

“Oh. Well, you should get the 
right clothes,” the man said. 
“Also, you shouldn’t sneak up 
on people with questions.” 

“I get better answers that 
way,” Barrent said. 

“Well, you don’t have to sneak 
up on me. Go ahead, ask me. I’ll 
answer your questions.” 

“This was just a test sam- 
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pling,” Barrent said. “Thank you 
for your cooperation, sir. Per- 
haps I’ll have a chance to inter- 
view you again the near future.” 

“Any time,” the man said. He 
nodded politely and walked off. 

Barrent thought about it, and 
decided that the occupation of 
Opinioner was perfect for him. 
It would give him the all-impor- 
tant right to ask questions, to 
meet people, to find out how 
Earth lived. He would have to be 
careful, of course, not to reveal 
his ignorance. But working with 
circumspection, he should have 
a general knowledge of this civi- 
lization in a few days. 

First, he would have to buy 
Opinioner’s clothing. That seem- 
ed to be important. The trouble 
was, he had no money with 
which to pay for it. The Group 
had been unable to duplicate 
Earth money ; they couldn’t even 
remember what it looked like. 

But they had provided him 
with a means of overcoming 
even that obstacle. Barrent turn- 
ed and went into the nearest 
clothing store. 

The owner of the store was a 
short man with china-blue eyes 
and a salesman’s ready smile. He 
welcomed Barrent and asked how 
he could be of service. 

“I need an Opinioner’s suit,” 
Barrent told him, “I’ve just 
graduated.” 

“Of course, sir,” the owner 
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said. “And you’ve come to the 
right place for it. Most of the 
smaller stores don’t carry 
the clothing for anything but the 
more common professions. But 
here at Jules Wonder son’s, we 
have ready-wears for all of the 
five hundred and twenty major 
professions listed in the Civil 
Service Almanac. I am Jules 
Wonderson.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” Bar- 
rent said. “Do you have a ready- 
wear in my size?” 

“I’m sure I do,” Wonderson 
said. “Would you like a Regular 
or a Special?” 

“A Regular will do nicely." 

“Most new Opinioners prefer 
the Special,” Wonderson said. 
“The little extra simulated hand- 
made touches increase the pub- 
lic’s respect.” 

“In that case I’ll take the 
Special.” 

“Yes sir. Though if you could 
wait a day or two, we will be 
having it in a new fabric — a sim- 
ulated Home Loom, complete 
with natural weaving mistakes. 
It looks exactly as if you or your 
loved ones made the suit at 
home. A real prestige item.” 

“Perhaps I’ll come back for 
that,” Barrent said. “Right now, 
I need a ready-wear.” 

“Of course sir,” Wonderson 
said, disappointed but hiding it 
bravely. “If you’ll wait just one 
little minute ...” 

After several fittings, Barrent 


was wearing a black business 
suit with a thin edge of white 
piping around the lapels. To his 
inexperienced eye it looked al- 
most exactly like the other suits 
Wonderson had on display for 
bankers, stock brokers, grocers, 
accountants, and the like. But for 
Wonderson, who talked about the 
banker’s lapel and the insurance 
agent’s drape, the differences 
were as clear as the gross status- 
symbols of Omega. Barrent de- 
cided it was just a question of 
training. 

“There, sir!” Wonderson said. 
“A perfect fit, and a fabric 
guaranteed for a lifetime. All for 
thirty-nine ninety-five.” 

“Excellent,” Barrent said. 
“Now, about the money — ” 

“Yes sir?” 

Barrent took the plunge. "I 
don’t have any.” 

“You don’t, sir? That’s quite 
unusual.” 

“Yes, it is,” Barrent said. 
"However, I do have certain ar- 
ticles of value.” From his pocket 
he took three diamond rings with 
which the Group on Omega had 
supplied him. “These stones are 
genuine diamonds, as any jewel- 
er will be glad to attest. If you 
would take one of them until I 
have the money for payment — ” 

“But sir,” Wonderson said, 
“diamonds and such have no in- 
trinsic value. They haven’t since 
’23, when Von Blon wrote the 
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definitive work destroying the 
concept of scarcity value.” 

“Of course,” Barrent said, at 
a loss for words. 

Wonderson looked at the rings. 
“I suppose these have a senti- 
mental value, though.” 

“Certainly. We’ve had them in 
the family for generations.” 

“In that case,” Wonderson 
said, “I wouldn’t want to deprive 
you of them. Please, no argu- 
ments, sir! Sentiment is the 
most priceless of emotions. I 
couldn’t sleep nights if I took 
even one of these family heir- 
looms from you.” 

“But there’s the matter of 
payment.” 

“Pay me at your leisure.” 

“You mean you’ll trust me, 
even though you don’t know me ?” 

“Most certainly,” Wonderson 
said. He smiled archly. “Trying 
out your Opinioner’s methods, 
aren’t you? Well, even a child 
knows that our civilization is 
based upon trust, not collateral. 
It is axiomatic that even a 
stranger is to be trusted until 
he has conclusively and unmis- 
takably proven otherwise.” 

“Haven’t you ever been cheat- 
ed?” 

“Of course not. Crime is non- 
existent these days.” 

“In that case,” Barrent said, 
“what about Omega?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Omega, the prison planet. 
You must have heard of it.” 


“I think I have,” Wonderson 
said cautiously. “Well, I should 
have said that crime is almost 
non-existent. I suppose there will 
always be a few congenital crim- 
inal types, easily recognizable as 
such. But I’m told they don’t 
amount to more than ten or 
twelve individuals a year out of 
a population of nearly two bil- 
lion.” He smiled broadly. “My 
chances of meeting one are ex- 
ceedingly rare.” 

Barrent thought about the 
prison ships constantly shut- 
tling back and forth between 
Earth and Omega, dumping 
their human cargo and going 
back for more. He wondered 
where Wonderson got his statis- 
tics. He would have liked to ask, 
but it seemed wiser to discon- 
tinue that line of questioning. 

“Thank you very much for the 
credit,” Barrent said. “I’ll be 
back with the payment as soon 
as possible.” 

“Of course you will,” Wonder- 
son said, warmly shaking Bar- 
rent’s hand. “Take your time, 
sir. No rush at all.” 

Barrent thanked him again 
and left the store. 

He had a profession now. And 
if other people believed as Won- 
derson did, he had unlimited 
credit. He was on a planet that 
seemed, at first glance, to be a 
Utopia. The Utopia presented 
certain contradictions, of course. 
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He hoped to find out more about 
them over the next few days. 

Down the block, Barrent found 
a hotel called The Bide-A-Bit 
Home. He engaged a room for 
the week, on credit. 

CHAPTER 26 

I N THE morning, Barrent ask- 
ed directions to the nearest 
branch of the public library. He 
decided that he needed as much 
background out of books as he 
could get. With a knowledge of 
the history and development of 
Earth’s civilization, he would 
have a better idea of what to ex- 
pect and what to watch out for. 

His Opinioner’s clothing al- 
lowed him access to the closed 
shelves where the history books 
were kept. But the books them- 
selves were disappointing. Most 
of them were Earth’s ancient 
history, from earliest beginnings 
to the dawn of atomic power. 
Barrent skimmed through them. 
As he read, some memories of 
prior reading returned to him. 
He was able to jump quickly 
from Periclean Greece to Im- 
perian Rome, to Charlemagne 
and the Dark Ages, from Norman 
Conquest to the Thirty Years’ 
War, and then to a rapid survey 
of the Napoleonic Era. He read 
with more care about the World 
Wars. The book ended with the 
explosion of the first atom bombs. 
The other books on the shelf 


were simply amplifications of 
various stages of history he had 
found in the first book. 

After a great deal of search- 
ing, Barrent found a small work 
entitled, “The Post-War Dilem- 
ma, Volume 1,’’ by Arthur Whit- 
tier, It began where the other 
histories had left off; with the 
atomic bombs exploding over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Bar- 
rent sat down and began to read 
carefully. 

He learned about the Cold War 
of the 1950’s, when several na- 
tions were in possession of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
Already, the author stated, the 
seeds of a massive and stultify- 
ing conformity were present in 
the nations of the world. In 
America, there was the frenzied 
resistance to Communism. In 
Russia and China, there was the 
frenzied resistance to Capital- 
ism. One by one, all the nations 
of the world were drawn into one 
camp or the other. For purposes 
of internal security, all countries 
relied upon thQ« newest propa- 
ganda and indoctrination tech- 
niques. All countries felt they 
needed, for survival’s sake, a 
rigid adherence to state-approved 
doctrines. 

The pressure upon the individ- 
uals to conform became both 
stronger and subtler. 

The dangers of war passed. 
The many societies of Earth 
began to merge into a single 
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super-state. But the pressure to 
conform, instead of lessening, 
grew more intense. The need was 
dictated by the continued explo- 
sive increase in population, and 
the many problems of unification 
across national and ethnic lines. 
Differences in opinion could be 
deadly; too many groups now 
had access to the supremely 
deadly hydrogen bombs. 

Under the circumstances, de- 
viant behavior could not be 
tolerated. 

Unification was finally com- 
pleted. The conquest of space 
went on, from moon ship to 
planet ship to star ship. But 
Earth became increasingly rigid 
in its institutions. A civilization 
more inflexible than anything 
produced by medieval Europe 
punished any opposition to exist- 
ing customs, habits, beliefs. 
These breaches of the social con- 
tract were considered major 
crimes as serious as murder or 
arson. They were punished simi- 
larly. The antique institutions of 
secret police, political police, in- 
formers, all were used. Every 
possible device was brought to 
bear toward the all-important 
goal of conformity. 

For the non-conformists, there 
was Omega. 

Capital punishment had been 
banished long ago; but there 
was neither room nor recourses 
to take the growing number of 


criminals who crammed every 
prison and guardroom. The world 
leaders finally decided to trans- 
port these criminals to a sepa- 
rate prison world, copying a 
system which the French had 
used in Guiana and New Cale- 
donia, and the British had used 
in Australia and America. Since 
it was impossible to rule this 
planet from Earth, the authori- 
ties didn’t try. They just made 
sure that none of the prisoners 
escaped. 

That was the end of volume 
one of Arthur Whittier’s book. 
A note at the end said that vol- 
ume two was a study of the 
Earth of today. It was entitled, 
“The Status Civilization.’’ 

The second volume was not on 
the shelves. Barrent asked the 
librarian about it. He was told 
that it had been destroyed in 
the interests of public safety. 

Barrent left the library and 
went to a little park. He sat and 
stared at the ground and tried 
to think. 

He had expected to find an 
Earth similar to the one de- 
scribed in Whittier’s book. He 
had been prepared for a police 
state, tight security controls, a 
repressed populace, and a grow- 
ing air of unrest. But that, ap- 
parently, was the past. So far, he 
hadn’t even seen a policeman. He 
had observed no security con- 
trols, and the people he had met 
did not seem harshly repressed. 
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Quite the contrary. This surely 
seemed like a completely diifer- 
ent world . . . 

Except that year after year, 
the prison ships came to Omega 
with their cargoes of brain- 
washed prisoners. Who arrested 
them? Who judged them? Who 
guarded them? What sort of a 
society produced them? 

He would have to find out the 
answers himself, by direct ex- 
ploration of the status civiliza- 
tion. 

CHAPTER 27 

E arly the next morning, 
Barrent began his explora- 
tion. His technique was simple. 
He rang doorbells and asked 
people questions. He warned all 
his subjects that his real ques- 
tions might be interspersed with 
trick or nonsense questions, 
whose purpose was to test the 
general awareness level. In that 
way, Barrent found he could ask 
anything at all about Earth, 
could explore controversial or 
even non-existent areas, and do 
so without revealing his own 
ignorance. 

There was still the danger that 
some official would ask for his 
credentials, or that the police 
would mysteriously spring up 
when least expected. But he had 
to take those risks. Starting at 
the beginning of Orange Avenue, 
Barrent worked his way north- 


ward, calling at each house as he 
went. His results were uneven, 
as a selective sampling of his 
work shows: 

(Mrs. A. L. Gotthreid, age 55, 
occupation housewife. A strong, 
erect, homely woman, imperious 
but polite, with a no-nonsense air 
about her.) 

“You want to ask me about 
class and status? Is that it?” 

“Yes, ma’am." 

“You Opinioners are always 
asking about class and status. 
One would think you would know 
all about it by now. But very 
well. Today, since everyone is 
equal, there is only one class. 
The middle class. The only ques- 
tion remaining is, to what por- 
tion of the middle class does one 
belong? High, low, or middle?” 

“Yes ma’am. And how is that 
determined ?” 

“Why, by all sorts of little 
things, like the way a person 
speaks, eats, dresses, the way he 
acts in public. His manners. His 
clothing. You can always tell an 
upper middle class man by his 
clothes. It’s quite unmistakable.” 

“I see. And the lower middle 
classes ?” 

“Well, for one thing they are 
marked by a lack of creative 
energy. A kind of dullness. They 
wear ready-made clothing, for 
example, without taking the 
trouble to improve it. The same 
goes for their homes. We all start 
with the same houses, but a 
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middle or upper middle class per- 
son makes creative changes in 
decor. And mere uninspired 
adornment won’t do, let me add. 
That is simply the mark of the 
nouveau upper middle class. We 
do not receive such persons in 
our homes.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Gotthreid. 
And where would you classify 
yourself statuswise?” 

(With the very faintest hesi- 
tation). “Oh, in the upper mid- 
dle, I suppose.” 

(Mr. John Bruce Dreister, age 
■is, occupation shoe clerk. A 
slender, mild man, young-looking 
for his years). 

“Yes sir. Myra and I have 
three children of school age. All 
boys.” 

“Could you give me some idea 
what their education consists 
of?” 

“Sure. They learn how to read 
and write, and how to become 
good citizens. They’re already 
starting to learn their trades. 
The oldest is going into the 
family business — shoes. The 
other two are taking apprentice- 
ship courses in groceries and re- 
tail marketing. That’s my wife’s 
family’s business. They also 
learn how to retain status, and 
how to utilize standard tech- 
niques for moving upward. 
That’s about what goes on in the 
open classes.” 

“Are there other classes which 
are not open?” 


“Well, naturally there are the 
closed classes. Every child at- 
tends them.” 

“And what do they learn in 
the closed classes?” 

“I don’t know. They’re closed, 
like I said.” 

“Don’t the children ever speak 
about those classes?” 

“Nope. They talk about every- 
thing under the sun, but not 
about that.” 

“Haven’t you any idea what 
goes on in the closed classes ?” 

“Sorry, I don’t. At a guess — 
and it’s only a guess, mind you — 
I’d say it’s probably something 
religious. But you’d have to ask 
a teacher for that.” 

“Thank you, sir. And how do 
you classify yourself status- 
wise?” 

“Middle middle class. Not 
much doubt about that.” 

(Miss Mary Jane Morgan, age 
51, occupation schoolteacher. A 
tall, bony, horsefaced woman). 

“Yes sir, I think that just 
about sums up our curriculum at 
the Little Beige Schoolhouse.” 

“Except for the closed classes.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir?” 

“The closed classes. You have- 
n’t discussed those.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t.” 

“Why not. Miss Morgan?” 

“Is that a trick question ? 
Everyone knows that teachers 
aren’t allowed in the closed 
classes.” 
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“Who is allowed in?” 

“The children, of course.” 

“But who teaches them?” 

“The government is in charge 
of that.” 

“Of course. But who, specifi- 
cally, does the teaching in the 
closed classes?” 

“I have no idea, sir. It’s none 
of my business. The closed 
classes are an ancient and re- 
spected institution. What goes 
on in them is quite possibly of 
a religious nature. But that’s 
only a guess. Whatever it is, it’s 
none of my business. Nor is it 
yours, young man, Opinioner or 
not.” 

“Thank you. Miss Morgan.” 

(Colonel Edgar Nief, age 107 , 
occupation retired. A tall, stoop- 
ed old man who walked with the 
aid of a cane, and whose icy blue 
eyes were undimmed by age). 

“A little louder, please. What 
was that question again?” 

“About the armed forces. 
Specifically I asked — ” 

“I remember now. Yes, young 
man, I was a colonel in the 
Twenty-first North American 
Spaceborn Commando, which was 
a regular unit of the Earth De- 
fense Corps.” 

“And did you retire from the 
service?” 

“No, the service retired from 
me. 

“I beg pardon, sir?” 

“You heard me correctly, 
young man. It happened just 


sixty-three years ago. The Earth 
Armed Forces were demobilized, 
except for the police whom I can- 
not count. But all regular units 
w'ere demobilized.” 

“Why was that done, sir?” 

“There wasn’t anyone to fight. 
Wasn’t even anyone to guard 
against, or so I was told. Damned 
foolish business, I say.” 

“Why, sir?” 

“Because an old soldier knows 
that you can never tell when an 
enemy might spring up. It could 
happen now. And then where 
would we be?” 

“Couldn’t the armies be form- 
ed again?” 

“Certainly. But the present 
generation has no concept of 
serving under arms. There are 
no leaders left, outside of a few 
useless old fools like me. It would 
take years for an effective force, 
effectively led, to be formed.” 

“And in the meantime. Earth 
is completely open to invasion 
from the outside?” 

“Yes, except for the police 
units. And I seriously doubt 
their reliability under fire.” 

“Could you tell me about the 
police?” 

“There is nothing I know about 
them. I have never bothered my 
head about non-military mat- 
ters.” 

“But it is conceivable that the 
police have now taken over the 
functons of the army, isn’t it? 
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that the police constitute a size- 
able and disciplined para-mili- 
tary force?” 

“It is possible, sir. Anything 
is possible.” 

(Mr. Moerton JF Honners, 
age 31, occupation writer. A 
slim, languid man with an earn- 
est, boyish face and smooth, 
corn-blond hair). 

“You are a writer, Mr. Hon- 
ners?” 

“I am, sir. Though perhaps 
‘author’ would be a better word, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“Of course. Mr. Honners, are 
you presently engaged in writ- 
ing for any of the magazines I 
see on the newsstands?” 

“Certainly not ! Those are 
written by incompetent hacks 
for the dubious delectation of 
the lower middle class. The sto- 
ries in those magazines, in case 
you didn’t know, are taken line 
by line from the works of var- 
ious popular writers of the 
twentieth and twenty-first cen- 
turies. The people who do the 
work merely substitute adjec- 
tives and adverbs in those sto- 
ries. Occasionally, I’m told, a 
more daring hack will substitute 
a verb, or even a noun. But that 
is rare. The editors of such mag- 
azines frown upon sweeping in- 
novations.” 

“And you are not engaged in 
such work?” 

“Absolutely not! My work is 


non-commercial. I am a Creative 
Conrad Specialist.” 

“Would you mind telling me 
what that means, Mr. Honners ?” 

“I’d be happy to. My own par- 
ticular field of endeavor lies in 
re-creating the works of Joseph 
Conrad, an author who lived in 
the pre-atomic era.” 

“How do you go about re-cre- 
ating those works, sir?” 

“Well, at present I am en- 
gaged in my fifth re-creation of 
Lord Jim. To do it, I steep my- 
self as thoroughly as possible in 
the original work. Then I set 
about re-writing it as Conrad 
would have written it if he had 
lived today. It is a labor which 
calls for extreme diligence, and 
for the utmost in artistic in- 
tegrity. A single slip could mar 
the re-creation. As you can see, 
it calls for a preliminary mas- 
tery of Conrad’s vocabulary, 
themes, plots, characters, mood, 
approach, and so on. All this goes 
in, and yet the book cannot be 
a slavish repeat. It must have 
something new to say, just as 
Conrad would have said it. Quite 
a task, I must admit.” 

“And have you succeeded ?” 

“The critics have been gener- 
ous, and my publisher gives me 
every encouragement.” 

“When you have finished your 
fifth re-creation of Lord Jim, 
what do you plan to do?” 

“First I shall take a long rest. 
Then I shall re-create one of 
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Conrad’s minor works. The 
Planter of Malata, perhaps.” 

“I see. Is re-creation the rule 
in all the arts?” 

“It is the goal of the true 
aspiring artist, no matter what 
medium he has chosen to work 
in. Art is a cruel mistress, I 
fear.” 

(Mr. Willis Ouerka, age 8, oc- 
cupation student. A cheerful, 
black-haired, suntanned hoy). 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Opinioner, my 
parents aren’t home right now.” 

“That’s perfectly all right, 
Willis. Do you mind if I ask you 
a question or two?” 

“I don’t mind. What’s that you 
got under your jacket. Mister? 
It bulges.” 

“I’ll ask the questions, Willis, 
if you don’t mind . . . Now do 
you like school?” 

“It’s all right.” 

“What courses do you take?” 

“Well, there’s reading and 
writing and status appreciation, 
and courses in art, music, archi- 
tecture, literature, ballet and 
theater. The usual stuff.” 

“I see. That’s in the open 
classes ?” 

“Sure.” 

“Do you also attend a closed 
class ?” 

“Sure I do. Every day.” 

“Do you mind talking about 
it?” 

“I don’t mind. Is that bulge a 
gun ? I know what guns are. 


Some of the big boys were pass- 
ing around pictures at lunchtime 
a couple days ago and I peeked. 
Is it a gun?” 

“No. My suit doesn’t fit very 
well, that’s all. Now then. Would 
you mind telling me what you do 
in the closed class?” 

“I don’t mind.” 

“What happens, then?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

“Come now, Willis.” 

“Really, Mr. Opinioner. We all 
go into this classroom, and we 
come out two hours later for 
recess. But that’s all. I can’t 
remember anything else. I’ve 
talked with the other kids. They 
can’t remember either.” 

“Strange . . 

“No sir. If we were supposed 
to remember, it wouldn’t be 
closed." 

“Perhaps so. Do you remem- 
ber what the room looks like, or 
who your teacher is for the 
closed class?” 

“No sir. I really don’t remem- 
ber anything at all about it.” 

“Thank you, Willis.” 

(Mr. Richard Cuchulain Dent, 
age 37, occupation inventor. A 
plump, prematurely bald man 
with ironic, heavy-lidded eyes). 

“Yep, that’s right, I’m an in- 
ventor specializing in games. I 
brought out Triangulate — Or 
Else! last year. It’s been pretty 
popular. Have you seen it?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 
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“Sort of a cute game. It’s a 
simulated lost-in-space deal. The 
players are given incomplete 
data for their miniature comput- 
ers, additional information as 
they win it. Space hazards for 
penalties. Lots of flashing lights 
and stuff like that. Very big 
seller.’’ 

“Do you invent anything else, 
Mr. Dent?’’ 

“When I was a kid, I worked 
up an improved seeder-harvester. 
Designed to be approximately 
three times as efficient as the 
present models. And would you 
believe it, I really thought I had 
a chance of selling it.’’ 

“Did you sell it?’’ 

“Of course not. At that time 
I didn’t realize that the patent 
office was closed permanently ex- 
cept for the games section.” 

“Were you angry about that?” 

“A little angry at the time. 
But I realized pretty fast that 
the models we have are plenty 
good enough. There’s no need for 
more efficient or more ingenious 
inventions. Folks today are satis- 
fied with what they’ve got. Be- 
sides, new inventions would be of 
no service to mankind. Earth’s 
birth and deathrate are stable, 
and there’s enough for everyone. 
To produce a new invention, 
you’d have to re-tool an entire 
factory. That would be almost 
impossible, since all the factories 
today are automatic and self- 
repairing. That’s why there’s a 


moratorium on invention, except 
in the novelty game field.” 

“How do you feel about it?” 

“What’s there to feel? That’s 
how things are.” 

“Would you like to have things 
different?” 

“Maybe. But being an inven- 
tor, I’m classified as a potentially 
unstable character anyhow.” 

(Mr. Barney Threnten, age 
41, occupation atomics engineer 
specializing in spaceship design. 
A sallow, nervous, intelligent- 
looking man with sad brown 
eyes). 

“You want to know what I do 
in my job? I’m sorry you asked 
that. Mister, because I don’t do 
a damned thing except walk 
around the damned factory. 
Union rules require one standby 
human for every robot or robot- 
ized operation. That’s what I do. 
I just stand by.” 

“You sound dissatisfied, Mr. 
Threnten.” 

“I am. I wanted to be an atom- 
ics engineer. I trained for it. 
Then when I graduated, I found 
out my knowledge was fifty 
years out of date. Even if I 
learned what was going on now, 
I’d have no place to use it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because everything in atom- 
ics is automatized. I don’t know 
if the majority of the population 
knows that, but it’s true. From 
raw material to finished product. 
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it’s all completely automatic. The 
only human participation in the 
program is quantity-control in 
terms of population indices. And 
even that is minimal.” 

“What happens if a part of 
an automatic factory breaks 
down?” 

“It gets fixed by robot repair 
units.” 

“And if they break down?” 

“The damned things are self- 
repairing. All I can do is stand 
by and watch, and fill out a re- 
port. Which is a helluva position 
for a man who considers himself 
an engineer.” 

“Why don’t you turn to some 
other field?” 

“No use. I’ve checked, and the 
rest of the engineers are in the 
same spot I’m in, watching auto- 
matic processes which they don’t 
understand. Name your field: 
food processing, automobile 
manufacture, construction, bio- 
chem, it’s all the same. Either 
standby engineers or no engi- 
neers at all.” 

“This is true for spaceflight 
also?” 

“Sure. No member of the 
spacepilot’s union has been off 
Earth for close to fifty years. 
They wouldn’t know how to oper- 
ate a ship.’’ 

“I see. All the ships are set 
for automatic.” 

“Exactly. Permanently and ir- 
revocably automatic.” 

“What would happen if these 


ships ran into an unprecedented 
situation?’’ 

“That’s hard to say. The ships 
can’t think, you know ; they sim- 
ply follow pre-set programs. If 
the ships ran into a situation for 
which they were not program- 
med, they’d be paralyzed, at least 
temporarily. I think they all 
have an optimum-choice selector 
which is supposed to take over in 
unstructured situations ; but it’s 
never been tried out. At best, it 
would react sluggishly. At worst, 
it wouldn’t work at all. And that 
would be fine by me.” 

“Do you really mean that?” 

“I certainly do. I’m sick of 
standing around watching a ma- 
chine do the same thing day 
after day. Most of the profes- 
sional men I know feel the same 
way. We want to do something. 
Anything. Did you know that a 
hundred years ago human-pilot- 
ed spaceships were exploring the 
planets of other star-systems?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that’s what we should 
be doing now. Moving outward, 
exploring, advancing. That’s 
what we need.” 

“I agree. But don’t you think 
you’re saying rather dangerous 
things?” 

“I know I am. But frankly, I 
just don’t care any longer. Let 
them ship me to Omega if they 
want to. I’m doing no good 
here.” 
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“Then you’ve heard about 
Omega?” 

“Anyone that’s connected with 
spaceships knows about Omega. 
Round trips between Omega and 
Earth, that’s all our spaceships 
do. It’s a helluva world. Person- 
ally, I put the blame on the 
clergy.” 

“The clergy?” 

“Absolutely. Those sanctimo- 
nious fools with their endless 
drivel about the Church of the 
Spirit of Mankind Incarnate. It’s 
enough to make a man wish for 
a little evil ...” 

(Father Boeren, age 51, occu- 
pation clergyman. A stately, 
plum-shaped man wearing a 
saffron robe and white sandals.) 

“That’s right, my son, I am 
the abbot of the local branch of 
the Church of the Spirit of Man- 
kind Incarnate. Our church is 
the official and exclusive reli- 
gious expression of the govern- 
ment of Earth. Our religion 
speaks for all the peoples of 
Earth. It is a composite of the 
best elements of all the former 
religions, both major and minor, 
skillfully blended into a single 
all-embracing faith.” 

“Abbot, aren’t there bound to 
be contradictions in doctrine 
among the various religions 
which make up your faith?” 

“There were. But the forgers 
of our present Church threw out 
all controversial matter. We 
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wanted agreement, not dissen- 
sion. We preserve only certain 
colorful facets of those early 
great religions; facets with 
which people can identify. There 
have never been any schisms in 
our religion, because we are all- 
acceptant. One may believe any- 
thing one wishes, as long as it 
preserves the holy spirit of Man- 
kind Incarnate. For our worship, 
you see, is the true worship of 
Man. And the spirit we recognize 
is the spirit of the divine and 
holy Good.” 

“Would you define Good for 
me, Abbot Boeren?” 

“Certainly. Good is that force 
within us which inspires men to 
acts of conformity and subservi- 
ence. The worship of Good is es- 
sentially the worship of oneself, 
and therefore the only true wor- 
ship. The self which one wor- 
ships is the ideal social being: 
the man content in his niche in 
society, yet ready to creatively 
advance his status. Good is gen- 
tle, since it is a true reflection 
of the loving and pitying uni- 
verse. Good is continually chang- 
ing in its aspects, although it 
comes to us in the . . . You have 
a strange look on your face, 
young man.” 

“I’m sorry. Abbot. I believe I 
heard that sermon, or one very 
much like it.” 

“It is true wherever one hears 
it.” 

“Of course. One more ques- 
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tion, sir. Could you tell me about 
the religious instruction of chil- 
dren?” 

“That duty is performed for 
us by the robot-confessors.” 

“Yes?” 

“The notion came to us from 
the ancient root-faith of Trans- 
cendental Freudianism. The ro- 
bot-confessor instructs children 
and adults alike. It hears their 
problems within the social ma- 
trix. It is their constant friend, 
their social mentor, their reli- 
gious instructor. Being robotic, 
the confessors are able to give 
exact and unvarying answers to 
any question. This aids the 
great work of Conformity.” 

“I can see that it does. What 
do the human priests do, Ab- 
bot?” 

“They watch over the robot- 
confessors.” 

“Are these robot-confessors 
present in the closed class- 
rooms ? 

“I am not competent to an- 
swer that.” 

“They are, aren’t they?” 

“I truly do not know. The 
closed classrooms are closed to 
abbots as well as to other adults.” 

“By whose order?” 

“By order of the Chief of the 
Secret Police.” 

“I see . . . Thank you, Abbot 
Boeren.” 

(Mr. Enyen Dravivian, age 
JfS, occupation government em- 


ployee. A narrow-faced, beak- 
nosed, slit-eyed man who looked 
old and tired beyond his years). 

“Good afternoon, sir. You say 
that you are employed by the 
government?” 

“Correct.” 

“Is that the state or the fed- 
eral government?” 

“Both.” 

“I see. And have you been in 
this employ for very long?” 

“Approximately eighteen or 
nineteen years.” 

“Yes sir. Would you mind tell- 
ing me what, specifically, your 
job is?” 

“Not at all. I am the chief of 
the Secret Police.” 

“You are — I see, sir. That’s 
very interesting. I — ” 

“Don’t reach for the needle- 
beam, Mr. Barrent. I can assure 
you, it won’t operate in the blan- 
keted area around this house. 
And if you draw it, you’re liable 
to be hurt.” 

“How?” 

“I have my own means of pro- 
tection, Mr. Barrent.” 

“How did you know my 
name?” 

“I’ve known about you almost 
since you set foot upon Earth. 
We are not entirely without re- 
courses, you know. But we can 
discuss all that inside. Won’t you 
come in?” 

“I think I’d rather not. If you 
don’t mind.” 

“I’m afraid you have to. 
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Come, Mr. Barrent, I won’t bite 
you.” 

“Am I under arrest?” 

“Of course not. We’re simply 
going to have a little talk. That’s 
right, sir, right through there. 
Just make yourself comfortable.” 

CHAPTER 28 

D RA VIVIAN led him into a 
large room panelled in wal- 
nut. The furniture was of a 
heavy, black wood, intricately 
carved and varnished. The desk, 
high and straight, seemed to be 
an antique. A heavy tapestry 
covered one entire wall. It de- 
picted, in fading colors, a medie- 
val hunting scene. 

“Do you like it?” Dravivian 
asked. “My family did the fur- 
nishing. My wife copied the 
tapestry from an original, in the 
Metropolitan Museum. My two 
sons collaborated on the furni- 
ture. They wanted something an- 
cient and Spanish in feeling, but 
with more comfort than antiques 
usually give. A slight modifica- 
tion of the lines accomplished 
that. My own contributions are 
not visible. Music of the baroque 
period is my specialty.” 

“Aside from police work,” 
Barrent said. 

“Yes, aside from that.” Dra- 
vivian turned away from Bar- 
rent and looked thoughtfully at 
the tapestry. “We will come to 
the matter of the police in due 


course. Tell me first, what do you 
think of this room?” 

“It’s very beautiful,” Barrent 
said. 

“Yes. And?” 

“Well — I’m no judge.” 

“You must judge,” Dravivian 
said. “In this room you can see 
Earth’s civilization in miniature. 
Tell me what you think of it?” 

“It feels lifeless,” Barrent 
said. 

Dravivian turned to Barrent 
and smiled. “Yes, that’s a good 
word for it. Self-involved might 
perhaps be better. This is a high- 
status room, Mr. Barrent. A 
great deal of creativity has gone 
into the artistic improvement of 
ancient archetypes. My family 
has re-created a bit of the Span- 
ish past, as others have re-cre- 
ated bits of the Mayan, Early 
American, or Oceanic past. And 
yet, the essential hollowness is 
obvious. Our automatized fac- 
tories produce the same goods 
for us year in and year out. 
Since everyone has these same 
goods, it is necessary for us to 
change the factory product, to 
improve and embroider it, to ex- 
press ourselves through it, to 
rank ourselves by it. That’s how 
Earth is, Mr. Barrent. Our en- 
ergy and skills are channeled 
into essentially decadent pur- 
suits. We re-carve old furniture, 
worry about rank and status, 
and in the meantime the frontier 
of the distant planets remains 
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unexplored and unconquered. We 
ceased long ago to expand. Sta- 
bility brought the danger of 
stagnation, to which we suc- 
cumbed. We became so highly 
socialized that individuality had 
to be diverted to the most harm- 
less of pursuits, turned inward, 
kept from any meaningful ex- 
pression. I think you have seen a 
fair amount of that in your time 
on Earth, Mr. Barrent.” 

“I have. But I never expected 
to hear the chief of the Secret 
Police say it.” 

“I’m an unusual man,” Dra- 
vivian said, with a mocking 
smile. “And the secret police is 
an unusual institution.” 

“It must be very efficient. How 
did you find out about me?” 

“That was really quite simple. 
Most of the people of Earth are 
security-conditioned from child- 
hood. It’s part of our heritage, 
you know. Nearly all the people 
you met were able to tell that 
there was something very wrong 
about you. You were as obvious- 
ly out of place as a wolf among 
sheep. People noticed, and re- 
ported directly to me.” 

“All right,” Barrent said. 
“Now what?” 

“First I would like you to tell 
me about Omega.” 

Barrent told the police chief 
about his life on the prison 
planet. Dravivian nodded, a 
faint smile on his lips. 


“Yes, it’s very much as I ex- 
pected,” he said. “The same sort 
of thing has happened on Omega 
as happened in early America 
and Australia. There are differ- 
ences, of course; you have been 
shut off more completely from 
the mother country. But the 
same fierce energy and drive is 
^there, and the same ruthless- 
ness.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
Barrent asked. 

Dravivian shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “It really doesn’t matter. I 
suppose I could kill you. But that 
wouldn’t stop your group on 
Omega from sending out other 
spies, or from seizing one of the 
prison ships. As soon as the 
Omegans begin to move in force, 
they’ll discover the truth any- 
how.” 

“What truth?” 

“By now it must be obvious to 
you,” Dravivian said. “Earth 
hasn’t fought a war for nearly 
two hundred years. We wouldn’t 
know how. The organization of 
guardships around Omega is 
pure facade. The ships are com- 
pletely automatized, built to 
meet conditions of several hun- 
' dred years ago. A determined at- 
tack will capture a ship ; and 
when you have one, the rest will 
fall. After that, there’s nothing 
to stop the Omegans from com- 
ing back to Earth; and there’s 
nothing on Earth to fight them 
with. This, you must realize, is 
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the reason why all prisoners 
leaving Earth are divorced from 
their memories. If they remem- 
bered, Earth’s vulnerability 
would be painfully apparent.” 

“If you knew all this,” Bar- 
rent asked, “why didn’t you lead- 
ers do something about it?” 

“That was our original inten- 
tion. But there was no real drive 
behind the intention. We prefer- 
red not to think about it. We 
assumed the status quo would 
remain indefinitely. We didn’t 
want to think about the day 
when the Omegans returned to 
Earth.” 

“What are you and your police 
going to do about it?” Barrent 
asked. 

“I am a facade, too,” Dra- 
vivian told him. “I have no 
police. The position of chief is en- 
tirely honorary. There has been 
no need of a police force on 
Earth for close to a century. We 
have no protective force.” 

“You’re going to need one 
when the Omegans come home,” 
Barrent said. 

“Yes. There’s going to be 
crime again, and serious trouble. 
But I think the final amalgama- 
tion will be successful. You on 
Omega have the drive, the ambi- 
tion to reach the stars. I believe 
you need a certain stability and 
creativeness which Earth can 
provide. Whatever the results, 
the union is inevitable. We’ve 
lived in a dream here for too 


long. It’s going to take violent 
measures to awaken us.” 

Dravivian rose to his feet. 
“And now,” he said, “since the 
fate of Earth and Omega seem 
to be decided, could I olfer you 
some refreshment?” 

CHAPTER 29 

W ITH the help of the chief of 
police, Barrent put a mes- 
sage aboard the next ship to 
leave for Omega. The message 
told about conditions on Earth 
and urged immediate action. 
When that was finished, Barrent 
was ready for his final job — to 
find the judge who had sentenced 
him for a crime he hadn’t com- 
mitted, and the lying informer 
who had turned him in to the 
judge. When he found these two, 
Barrent knew he would regain 
the missing portions of his mem- 
ory. 

He took the night expressway 
to Youngerstun. By early morn- 
ing he was there. Superficially, 
the neat rows of houses looked 
the same as in any other town. 
But for Barrent they were dif- 
ferent, and achingly familiar. 
remembered this town, and the 
monotonous houses had individ- 
uality and meaning for him. He 
had been born and raised in this 
town. 

There was Mrs. Grothmeir’s 
store, and across the street was 
the home of Mr. Havening, the 
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local interior decorating cham- 
pion. Here was Billy Havelock’s 
house. Billy had been his best 
friend. They had planned on be- 
ing spacepilots together, and had 
remained good friends after 
school — until Barrent had been 
sentenced to Omega. 

Here was Andrew Therkaler’s 
house. And down the block was 
the school he had attended. He 
could remember the classes now, 
the lessons in status appreciation 
and applied creativity. He could 
remember how, every day, they 
had gone through the door that 
led to the closed class. But he 
still could not remember what 
he had learned there. It was a 
complete blank. 

Right here, near two huge 
elms, the murder had taken 
place. Barrent walked to the spot 
and remembered how it had hap- 
pened. He had been on his way 
home. From somewhere down the 
street he had heard a scream. 
He had turned, and a man 
— Illiardi — ^had run down the 
street and thrown something at 
him. Barrent had caught it in- 
stinctively, and found himself 
holding an illegal handgun. A 
few steps further, he had looked 
into the twisted dead face of 
Andrew Therkaler. 

And what had happened next ? 
Confusion. Panic. A sensation of 
someone watching as he stood, 
gun in hand, over the corpse. 
There, at the end of the street. 


was the refuge to which he had 
gone. 

He walked up to it, and recog- 
nized it as a robot-confessional 
booth. 

Barrent entered the booth. It 
was small, and there was a faint 
odor of incense in the air. The 
room contained a single chair. 
Facing it was a complex, bril- 
liantly lighted panel. 

“Good morning. Will,” the 
panel said to him. 

Barrent had a sudden sense of 
helplessness when he heard that 
soft mechanical voice. He re- 
membered it now. That passion- 
less voice knew all, understood 
all and forgave nothing. That 
artfully manufactured voice had 
spoken to him, had listened, and 
then had judged. In his dream, 
he had personified the robot-con- 
fessor into the figure of a human 
judge. 

“You remember me?” Barrent 
asked. 

“Of course,” said the robot- 
confessor. “You were one of my 
parishoners before you went to 
Omega.” 

“You sent me there.” 

“For the crime of murder.” 

“But I didn’t commit the 
crime!” Barrent said. “I didn’t 
do it, and you must have known 
it.” 

“Of course I knew it,” the 
robot-confessor said. “But my 
powers and duties are strictly 
defined. I sentence according to 
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evidence, not intuition. By law, 
the robot-confessors must weigh 
only the concrete evidence which 
is put before them. They must, 
when in doubt, sentence. In fact, 
the mere presence of a man be- 
fore me charged with murder 
must be taken as a strong pre- 
sumption of his guilt.” 

“Was there evidence against 
me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who gave it?” 

“I cannot reveal his name.” 

“You must!” Barrent said. 
“Times are changing on Earth. 
The prisoners are coming back. 
Did you know that?” 

“I expected it,” the robot-con- 
fessor said. 

“I must have the informer’s 
name,” Barrent said. He took the 
needlebeam out of his pocket and 
advanced toward the panel. 

“A machine cannot be coerc- 
ed,” the robot-confessor told him. 

“Give me the name!” Barrent 
shouted. 

“I should not, for your own 
good. The danger would be too 
great. Believe me. Will . . 

“The name!” 

“Very well. You will find the 
informer at Thirty-five Maple 
Street. But I earnestly advise 
you not to go there. You will be 
killed. You simply do not 
know—” 

Barrent raised his gun and 
pressed the trigger, and the nar- 
row beam scythed through the 
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panel. Lights flashed and faded 
as he cut through the intricate 
wiring. At last all the lights 
were dead, and a faint gray 
smoke came from the panel. 

Barrent left the booth. He put 
the needlebeam back in his pock- 
et and walked to Maple Street. 

He had been here before. He 
knew this street, set upon a hill, 
rising steeply between oak and 
maple trees. Those lampposts 
were old friends, that crack in 
the pavement was an ancient 
landmark. Here were the houses, 
heavy with familiarity. They 
seemed to lean expectantly to- 
ward him, like spectators wait- 
ing for the final act of an almost 
forgotten drama. 

He stood in front of Thirty- 
five Maple Street. The silence 
which surrounded that plain 
white-shuttered house struck 
him as ominous. He took the 
needlebeam out of his pocket, 
looking for a reassurance he 
knew he could not find. Then he 
walked up the neat flagstones 
and tried the front door. It open- 
ed. He stepped inside. 

He made out the dim shapes 
of lamps and furniture, the dull 
gleam of a painting on the wall, 
a piece of statuary on an ebony 
pedestal. Needlebeam in hand, he 
stepped into the next room. 

And came face to face with 
the informer. 

Staring at the informer’s face, 
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Barrent remembered. In an over- 
powering flood of memory he 
saw himself, a little boy, enter- 
ing the closed schoolroom. He 
heard again the soothing hum of 
machinery, watched the pretty 
lights blink and flash, and heard 
the insinuating machine voice 
whisper in his ear. At first, the 
voice filled him with horror; 
what it suggested was unthink- 
able. Then, slowly, he became ac- 
customed to it, and accustomed 
to all the strange things that 
happened in the closed school- 
room. 

He learned. The machines 
taught on deep, unconscious lev- 
els. The machines intertwined 
their lessons with the basic 
drives, weaving a pattern of 
learned behavior with the life in- 
stinct. They taught, then blocked 
off conscious knowledge of the 
lessons, sealed it — and fused it. 

What had he been taught ? For 
the social good, you must be your 
own policeman and witness. You 
must assume responsibility for 
any crime which might conceiv- 
ably be yours. 

The face of the informer star- 
ed impassively at him. It was 
Barrent’s own face, reflected 
back from a mirror on the wall. 

He had informed on himself. 
Standing with the gun in his 
hand that day, looking down at 
the murdered man, learned un- 
conscious processes had taken 
over. The presumption of guilt 


had been too great for him to 
resist, the similarity to guilt had 
turned into guilt itself. He had 
walked to the robot-confessor’s 
booth, and there he had given 
complete and damning evidence 
against himself, had indicted 
himself on the basis of probabil- 
ity. 

The robot-confessor had pass- 
ed the obligatory sentence, and 
Barrent had left the booth. Well- 
trained in the lessons of the 
classroom, he had taken himself 
into custody, had gone to the 
nearest thought-control center in 
Trenton. Already a partial am- 
nesia had taken place, keyed and 
triggered by the lessons of the 
closed classroom. 

The skilled android techni- 
cians in the thought-control cen- 
ter had labored hard to complete 
this amnesia, to obliterate any 
remnants of memory. As a 
standard safeguard against any 
possible recovering of his mem- 
ory, they had implanted a logical 
construct of his crime beneath 
the conscious level. As the regu- 
lations required, this construct 
contained an implication of the 
far-reaching power of Earth. 

When the job was completed, 
an automatized Barrent had 
marched out of the center, taken 
a special expressway to the pris- 
on ship depot, boarded the prison 
ship, entered his cell, and closed 
the door and Earth behind him. 
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Then he had slept until the 
checkpoint had been passed, and 
the guards awakened the prison- 
ers for disembarkation on 
Omega . . . 

Now, staring at his own face 
in the mirror, the last of the 
unconscious lessons of the class- 
room became conscious : 

The lessons of the closed class- 
room must never be consciously 
known by the individual. If they 
become conscious, the human or- 
ganism must perform an imme- 
diate act of self-destruction. 

Learned behavioral patterns 
intertwined with the basic life 
drive forced Barrent to raise the 
needlebeam, to point it toward 
his head. This was what the ro- 
bot-oonfessor had tried to warn 
him about, and what the mutant 
girl had skrenned. The younger 
Barrent, conditioned to absolute 
and mindless conformity, had to 
kill himself. 

The older Barrent who had 
spent time on Omega fought that 
blind urge. A schizophrenic Bar- 
rent fought himself. The two 
parts of him battled for posses- 
sion of the gun, for control of 
the body, for ownership of the 
mind. 

The gun’s movement stopped 
inches from his head. The muz- 
zle wavered. Then slowly, the 
new Omegan Barrent, Barrent., 
forced the gun away. 

His victory was short-lived. 
For now the lessons of the closed 


classroom took over, forcing Bar- 
rent, into a contra-survival situa- 
tion with the implacable and 
death-desiring product of condi- 
tioning, Barrenti. 

CHAPTER 30 

C ONDITIONING took over 
and flung the fighting Bar- 
rents backward through subjec- 
tive time, to those stress-points 
in the past where death had been 
near, where the temporal life 
fabric had been weakened, where 
a predisposition toward death 
had already been established. 
Conditioning forced Barrent, to 
re-experience those moments. 
But this time, the danger was 
augmented by the full force of 
the malignant half of his person- 
ality — by the murderous inform- 
er, Barrenti. 

Barrent, stood under glaring 
lights on the bloodstained sands 
of the Arena, a sword in his 
hand. It was the time of the 
Omegan Games. Coming at him 
was the Saunus, a heavily ar- 
mored reptile with the leering 
face of Barrenti. Barrent, sever- 
ed the creature’s tail, and it 
changed into three trichome- 
treds rat-sized, Barrent-faced, 
with the dispositions of rabid 
wolverines. He killed two, and 
the third grinned and bit his 
left hand to the bone. He killed 
it, and watched Barrenti’s blood 
leak into the soggy sand . . . 
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Three ragged men sat laugh- 
ing on a bench, and a girl hand- 
ed him a small gun. “Good luck," 
she said, “I hope you know how 
to use this.” Barrent nodded his 
thanks before he noticed that the 
girl was not Moera ; she was the 
skrenning mutant who had pre- 
dicted his death. Still, he moved 
into the street and faced the 
three Hadjis. 

Two of the men were mild- 
faced strangers. The third. Bar- 
rent,, stepped forward and 
quickly brought his gun into fir- 
ing position. Barrentj flung him- 
self to the ground and pressed 
the trigger of his unfamiliar 
weapon. He felt it vibrate in his 
hand and saw Hadji Barrent’s 
head and shoulders turn black 
and begin to crumble. Before he 
could take aim again, his gun 
was wrenched violently from his 
hand. Barrenti’s dying shot had 
creased the end of the muzzle. 

Desperately he dived for the 
gun, and as he rolled toward it 
he saw the second man, now 
wearing the Barrent, face, take 
careful aim. Barrent, felt pain 
flash through his arm, already 
torn by the trichometred’s teeth. 
He managed to shoot this Bar- 
rent,, and through a haze of pain 
face the third man, now also 
Barrent,. His arm was stiffening 
rapidly, but he forced himself to 
press the trigger . . . 

You’re playing their game. 


Barrent, told himself. The death- 
conditioning will wear you down, 
will kill you. You must see 
through it, get past it. It isn’t 
really happening, it’s in your 
mind . . . 

But there was no time to think 
about that. He was in a large, 
circular, high-ceilinged room of 
stone in the cellars of the De- 
partment of Justice. It was the 
Trial by Ordeal. Bolling across 
the floor toward him was a glis- 
tening black machine shaped like 
a half-sphere, standing almost 
four feet high. It came at him, 
and in the pattern of red, green 
and amber lights he could see the 
hated face of Barrent,. 

Now his enemy was in its ulti- 
mate form: the invariant robot 
consciousness, as false and styl- 
ized as the conditioned dreams of 
Earth. The Barrent, machine ex- 
truded a single slender tentacle 
with a white light winking at 
the end of it. As it approached 
the tentacle withdrew, and in its 
place appeared a jointed metal 
arm ending in a knife-edge. Bar- 
rent, dodged, and heard the knife 
scrape against stone. 

It isn’t what you think it is, 
Barrent, told himself. It isn’t a 
machine, and you are not back 
on Omega. This is only half of 
yourself you are fighting, this is 
nothing but a deadly illusion. 

But he couldn’t believe it. The 
Barrent machine was coming at 
him again, its metal hide glisten- 
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ing with a foul green substance 
which Barrent. recognized im- 
mediately as Contact Poison. He 
broke into a sprint, trying to 
stay away from the fatal touch. 

It isn’t fatal, he told himself. 

Neutralizer washed over the 
metal surface, clearing away the 
poison. The machine tried to ram 
him. Barrent tried half-hearted- 
ly to push it aside. It crashed 
into him with stunning force, 
and he could feel ribs splinter- 
ing. 

It isn’t real! You’re letting a 
conditioned reflex talk you to 
death! You aren’t on Omega! 
You’re on Earth, in your own 
home, staring into a damned 
mirror! 

But the pain was real, and the 
clubbed metal arm felt real as it 
crashed against his shoulder. 
Barrent staggered away. 

He felt horror, not at dying, 
but at dying too soon, before he 
could warn the Omegans of this 
ultimate danger planted deep in 
their own minds. There was no 
one else to warn them of the 
catastrophe that would strike 
when they recovered their mem- 
ories of Earth. To his best 
knowledge, no one had experi- 
enced this and lived. If he could 
live through it, counter-measures 


could be taken, counter-condi- 
tioning could be set up. 

He pulled himself to his feet. 
Coached since childhood in social 
responsibility, he thought of it 
now. He couldn’t allow himself to 
die when his knowledge was vital 
to Omega. 

That is not a real machine. 

He repeated it to himself as 
the Barrent machine revved up, 
picked up speed and hurtled to- 
ward him from the far side of 
the room. He forced himself to 
see beyond the machine, to see 
the patient droning lessons of 
the classroom which had created 
this monster in his mind. 

This is not a real machine. 

He believed it . . . 

And swung his face into the 
hated face reflected in the metal. 

There was a moment of daz- 
ziling pain, and then he lost con- 
sciousness. When he came to, he 
was alone in his own house on 
Earth. His arm and shoulder 
ached, and several of his ribs 
seemed to be broken. On his left 
hand he bore the stigmata of the 
trichometred’s bite. 

But with his cut and bleeding 
right hand he had smashed the 
mirror, shattering it and Bar- 
rent, utterly and forever. 


THE END 
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by S. E. COTTS 

STRANGE RELATIONS. By Philip Jose Farmer. 190 pp. Ballantine 
Books. Paper: 354. 

This is another example of Ballantine’s enterprise in bringing to- 
gether stories first printed in widely varied sources. But this review- 
er pleads guilty to growing dissatisfaction with this practice, 
necessary though it may be. Fans who read science fiction widely 
will find that many current paperbacks contain material they have 
read elsewhere. Few things compare with the irritation of picking 
up what appears to be a brand new book only to find it contains old 
stories. 

This tirade over, let me hasten to say that if we must have this 
duplication, Mr. Farmer certainly merits it. Each story deals with 
the interrelation between a Terran and a strange person or thing 
or animal on another world. Freud would have had a field day 
analyzing this book, not only because of the unique plots, but be- 
cause it features the most suggestive prose this side of Venus. 
Whether Mr. Farmer is describing the stew-stomach of an alien 
Mother or the reproductive system of the larva-carrying Eeltau, his 
style conjures up not just the picture, but the 3-D picture complete 
with taste and smell, the whole vicarious experience of what he is 
describing. In the process he will probably revolt a large number 
of his readers. I say this not because I feel a reader should be 
insulted against the odd characteristics of alien races, but because 
the preponderance of this kind of description seems more for shock 
value than for anything else. 

I won’t deny that the author is a virtuoso in his way, but really 
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fine writing contains many colors, not just one. And if he feels he 
must confine himself to one, it seems unfortunate that he should 
choose to make it mustard brown. 

THE UNEXPECTED DIMENSION. By Algis Budrys. 159 pp. Ballantine 
Books. Paper: 354. 

Algis Budrys’ very special way of telling a story shows to good 
advantage in this collection. Here again, though, there is the legiti- 
mate gripe that all the material has appeared recently in various 
S-F magazines. However, there is no griping about the quality of 
the author’s work. 

Whether he is putting his own flourishes on the old “back in 
time’’ gimmick, as in “The End of Summer’’ or blazing a newer 
trail, as in “The Executioner,’’ he gives the reader something that 
has immediate impact, and yet is thought-provoking enough to stay 
in the mind long after each story is finished. This is some trick to 
accomplish! Any reader who doubts it should try it himself. 

EIGHT KEYS TO EDEN. By Mark Clifton. 187 pp. Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. $2.95. 

This book comes very close to being exciting, so it is with a sense 
of disappointment that I have to say it just doesn’t make the grade. 
I say “disappointment” because everything seems to predict the 
success of the book. The binding, the original cover painting, the 
nice typesetting — all are done with Doubleday’s careful hand. As 
for the story itself, the author sets the stage very temptingly with 
interesting characters and an interesting situation. But there is a 
point about halfway through where the author starts trying to ex- 
plain what mysterious forces are really behind the puzzling happen- 
ings on the Earth colony, Eden. And here he falls down terribly. 
Even assuming that he has a worthwhile explanation, you cannot 
just stop what started out as a regular narrative and plop this 
explanation down as the last half of the book. Once you start as a 
narrative, other things must be so well integrated that the patches 
don’t show. But even this fault might be pardoned to some extent 
if the explanation were really worth one’s attention. Mr. Clifton 
tries to present a rationale for the whole scheme of existence from 
the Creation to the Greeks to Jesus, etc. This is a job to tax an 
Arthur Clarke, but Mr. Clifton has neither Clarke’s gift of poetry 
nor his sense of philosophy, and, unfortunately, this is a place 
where good intentions and good craftsmanship don’t nearly suffice. 
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so 


you say 


Dear Editor: 

Just had to write in and com- 
pliment you on your fine July 
issue. It was really star-studded ! 

First place must go to Blish’s 
colorful novel. It seems as though 
it was shortened for the maga- 
zine. It was a real surprise after 
that Galactic shoot-’em-up by 
Kelleam. Also glad to see a serial. 
I like two-parters, and it gives 
the chance for novelets to ap- 
pear. 

As for Page’s remark about 
Summers hiding behind the pen 
names Varga, and Grayam — 
Grayam is much more than a 
thicker drawing pencil. But Var- 
ga’s work does resemble Sum- 
mers work to a degree. 

Why not give at least another 
full page to Cotts for his books? 

After your one comment say- 
ing more illos and unifom type 
are coming, and the coming next 
month saying a novel is coming 
from Sheckley, I’m looking for- 
ward to great improvement for 
Amazing. 

William R. Schnicke 
4 Naomi Drive, R.R.l 
Milford, Ohio 


• There will indeed be con- 
tinued improvement in Amazing. 
Let me remind you again — if you 
haven’t read or heard already — 
that next month’s Amazing — the 
October issue — will be the first 
in a brand-new format. 

Dear Editor: 

I’d like to go on record as stat- 
ing that I definitely am in 
agreement with the views ex- 
pressed by Redd Boggs and 
David Greenman in the July is- 
sue concerning Ward Moore’s 
excellent “Transient.” As far as 
I can see, the one reason con- 
tributing most towards a dislike 
of this novel, as were some of 
the reactions expressed, stems 
from the fact that Ziff-Davis has 
printed so much material of be- 
low average quality, that a 
superlative novel like Mr. 
Moore’s is not recognized at 
once for its true value, but mere- 
ly for its strangeness, and the 
way it’s unlike other stories. 
Robert Heinlein’s “Starship Sol- 
diers” in F&SF created another 
row, similar to this, yet received 
wide acclaim from many sources 


though severe denunciation too. 

On the other hand, Moore’s 
"Transient” definitely is of a 
higher class than the usual stuff 
printed in Amazing or Fantastic. 
Being rather active in the fan- 
world, I can assure you that pub- 
lication of “Transient” has 
created quite a stir, and there 
have been several critical essays 
of it written, and much arguing 
back and forth as to its true 
meaning. I predict that it will 
be one of the novels nominated 
for a Hugo (the annual award 
for the best stories and other 
items, given at the annual sci- 
ence fiction convention) next 
year, and may even have a very 
good chance of winning the 
award. 

I hope the publication of 
“Transient” will indicate an up- 
swing in the quality of material 
that the Ziff-Davis magazines 
have been dispensing. The qual- 
ity has risen since the novel-an- 
issue policy was instituted, but 
there is still room for improve- 
ment. I hope you will not see fit 
to publish one “burst” and pad 
out the remainder of the year 
with “duds.” 

Mike Deckinger 
85 Locust Ave. 

Millbum, N. J. 

• It’s nice to think that 
“Transient" would be considered 
for a Hugo. May I make a sug- 
gestion to any convention chair- 


man who might be listening? 
Since the Moore novel has 
stirred up so much furor over 
its meaning, why not invite 
Ward Moore to be a convention 
speaker and tell us aU what he 
really meant. 

Dear Editor: 

Amazing is undoubtedly im- 
proving, as only a glance at the 
letter column will show. The 
readers seem to be much more 
interested in your policies, the 
type of stories that you print, 
how the magazine looks, etc. The 
stories are much better — ^look at 
all the controversy they spark. 
When any story comes out that 
causes some people to proclaim 
it a masterpiece and others to 
say it stinks, this is one story I 
personally wouldn’t want to pass 
by. 

The departments, excluding 
the editorials are getting larger 
too. The letter columns have been 
running up to seven and eight 
pages in the last two issues, and, 
still more Amazing, S. E. Cotts 
actually reviewed four books, 
even if the fourth one was a book 
for eight to twelve-year-olds. 

If you continue to buy and 
publish stories like “. . . And All 
the Stars a Stage” you’ll take a 
Hugo yet. I think that this is 
perhaps the best novel I’ve read 
in Amazing since “Collision 
Course” back in July, ’59. 1 won’t 
say that this novel is the best 
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that Blish has ever written be- 
cause it isn’t, but it’s definitely 
a milestone for the current 
Amazing. 

The covers are improved, but 
not enough to make a big differ- 
ence. And the cover on the July 
issue looked like a block print. 
Instead of introducing a lot of 
new artists why don’t you intro- 
duce a few old ones that have 
talent? 

David B. Williams 

714 Dale St. 

Normal, 111. 

• I like your point about con- 
troversy, but I want to make it 
clear that we don’t print stories 
just for the sake of controversy. 
First they must be — in our opin- 
ion — good stories. If they then 
stir up controversy, so much the 
better. 

Dear Editor: 

You don’t know me, but among 
my colleagues I am considered a 
bit of a science-fiction expert. 
Speaking in such capacity, I 
would like to inform you that 
your June issue of Amazing bor- 
dered on the decrepit. The only 
half-<iecent thing in it was the 
first half of “. . . And All The 
Stars A Stage” by Blish, which 
was well written. But even that 
was a mite commonplace, and 
I already know what’s going to 
happen. (However I won’t tell, 
because it might ruin it for the 


bubble-brained fans of this mag- 
azine.) 

The only other thing in the 
issue that didn’t disgust me to 
the core was “The Bald-Headed 
Mirage” by Robert Bloch. It 
only went as far as the outer 
part of my liver. I wouldn’t let 
it get any further. 

All in all I suggest that you 
quit buying stories from twelve- 
year-old Mongolian idiots (no 
offense to Mr. Bloch of course), 
and buy some decent stories by 
Sharkey, Asimov, or Simak. If 
this letter has gotten too close 
to the vital truth, don’t print it. 
I’ve got better things to do than 
write to obscure science fiction 
magazines anyway. 

Charles Jensen 
231 10th St. 

Beach Haven, N. J. 

• You don’t know me, but 
among my colleagues I am con- 
sidered a bit of a science fiction 
expert. And I disagree with you 
completely. You know what that 
proves? It proves all experts are 
twelve-year-old Mongolian idiots 
(no offense, of course). 

Dear Editor: 

Your magazine gets better 
every month! The June issue is 
the best I’ve seen since I started 
reading Amazing. I realize that 
this does not sound a bit like the 
letter that I wrote to you which 
appeared in the current issue, 
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however, I was sick the night I 
wrote it (sick in the head). In 
fact, as a result of the letter be- 
ing printed, I was so happy that 
I took out a subscription to 
Amazing. I don’t intend to miss 
a single issue from now on. 

One change for the better 
which I noted in the June issue 
was the dividing of James 
Blish’s "... And All The Stars 
A Stage” into a serial. This- 
leaves more room for other 
stories. Bob Bloch’s “The Bald- 
Headed Mirage” was without a 
doubt the best interplanetary 
“horror” story I’ve seen in a 
long time. John Brudy’s “If At 
First You Don’t . . .” was the 
second best story. The others 
were pretty good. 

Scott Neilsen 

731 Brookridge Dr. 

Webster Groves 19, Mo. 

Dear Editor; 

I have almost given up hope 
of ever having a letter printed 
in your magazine, but I am go- 
ing to keep writing until I do. 
So if you don’t want to be both- 
ered by me any more, you’d bet- 
ter print this letter, see? 

Now to get down to what I 
have to say. In the first place, I 
think that Amazing is the best 
s-f magazine on the market, and 
I’m willing to argue the fact 
with anyone who writes to me. 

To comment on recent issues: 
June was pretty good. I haven’t 
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read “. . . And All The Stars A 
Stage” yet because I’d rather 
wait until I have both parts, al- 
though it looks very promising. 
Robert Bloch’s story was excel- 
lent, as what Bloch story isn’t. I 
can’t say enough about the cover. 
It’s the best one so far this year 
and better than any cover last 
year. 

The May issue was the worst 
this year. Neither of the short 
stories were particularly good, 
and Kelleam’s novel was the best 
example of pure tripe I have ever 
seen. It had about enough plot 
for ten pages. 

I missed not having a novel 
in the April issue, but it was a 
lot better than some issues with 
novels. “We’re Friends Now” 
was the best story I have ever 
read in Amazing. I had never 
heard of Henry Hasse before, 
but now I am ready for more 
from him. “The Red Telephone” 
was excellent too. These two 
stories were worth the price of 
the magazine. 

Someone wrote in the June 
issue that they didn’t under- 
stand the pun on the title of 
“The Spectroscope.. I think I 
understand : it’s so short that it’s 
only a speck in the magazine. 
Get it? 

Michael Padgett 
3230 Washington Road 
Martinez, Georgia 

• We’re fortunate to have 
AMAZING STORIES 



Bloch appear in our pages, for 
that boy is mighty busy these 
days. He is a regular contribu- 
tor to a network television show, 
has a new novel coming out, and 
the movie based on his book 
“Psycho” is currently showing 
all over America. And now that 
we’ve printed your letter we 
don’t have to be bothered by you 
anymore, right? 

Dear Editor: 

I have the dubious pleasure of 
receiving Amazing Science Fic- 
tion Stories and Fantastic Sci- 
ence Fiction Stories each month 
secondhand from a neighbor. (It 
is not worth the 2.8 bits that it 
costs). In the three years that 
this arrangement has been in 
effect, I have yet to read one 
story (or “novel” or novelette or 
editorial or article or book re- 
view) that is even the least bit 
entertaining. Each issue brings 
forth more revolting tripe than 
the preceding one. However, I 
continue reading (for free, I re- 
iterate) in the dwindling hope 
that someday you will print 
something which is almost read- 
able. 

I have been on the verge of 
penning this note for the past 
year or so but after reading the 
June issue of Amazing, I was 
horrified by the general incom- 
petence of authors, editors, and 
book reviewer that I felt com- 
pelled to vent my spleen at last. 
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The short stories were, as 
usual, yawn-provokers. The 
worst offender was “MacApp” 
who was obviously afraid to sign 
his real name to that “Tulan” 
farce. 

Blish, an excellent author un- 
der normal conditions, seems to 
turn slightly sour whenever he 
hits the pages of a Ziff-Davis 
publication. I notice that Signet 
Books, a firm remarkably inept 
at finding good science fiction, is 
reprinting his atrocity. I wish 
them luck and hope they manage 
to break even. 

I was astonished to see that S. 
E. Cotts finally did something 
worthwhile in his column — He 
omitted a third book review. 
However, the first two were in 
their usual assinine style, offer- 
ing only the thinnest of criticism 
and concluding with the custom- 
ary word of praise. 

Of special interest was your 
editorial, concerning mosquitoes, 
which was definitely on the mos- 
quito level. 

The art work — especially the 
typically sickening Summers 
cover — was up to par, that is to 
say, terrible. The revolting in- 
terior illustrations are worthy of 
a demented chimpanzee. 

I challenge you to print this 
letter among the repulsive gur- 
gles of delight which pervade the 
pages of the letter columns in 
Amazing and Fantastic! 

To sum up. Amazing Stories 


for June was an absolute horror 
and a total loss. You would do 
well to publish material of one- 
tenth the quality of that found 
in any issue of Astounding 
(Analog) Science Fiction. 

R. Wolf Goldberg 
64-27A 224th St. 

Bayside 64, N. Y. 

• We all hope you feel better 
now, and that life mil smile on 
you soon. Please give our deep- 
est sympathy to your neighbor. 

Dear Editor: 

The conclusion to Blish’s 
“. . . And All The Stars A 
Stage” was well worth waiting 
for and quite up to my expecta- 
tions. The author is to be com- 
plimented on writing such an ex- 
cellent tale, and you for obtain- 
ing it from him. May I also say 
thanks for making sure the 
novels are really novel length by 
stretching them into two or more 
issues. 

Your editorial was, as always 
much too short. Why not enlarge 
it a few pages? Surely you’ve 
got more to say than you have 
been. A longer editorial wouldn’t 
knock the format that much out 
of wack, and I enjoy reading 
what you have to say. 

“Noble Redman” was fair; “L 
is for Lash” was a little better. 
Varga illoing again, or is it real- 
ly Summers as Jerry Page states 
in the letter column? Bunch’s 
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story was fair; “Membership 
Drive” was cute, but who is 
Murray F. Yaco? And Grayam? 
Clarke’s article was good, I must 
admit, but then he is one Brit- 
isher who always seems to be 
nothing else but. Only trouble — 
the piece was much too short 
and the subject matter could be 
greatly enlarged upon. 

Ehh! That’s for the book re- 
view column. Worse than ever. 
I’d much rather have Knight, 
even with his stinging remarks 
of displeasure (or is it of pain) 
than S. E. Cotts, whoever he is, 
really, that is! Can’t he be more 
objective, perspective, enjoyable, 
(?) etc. 

The letters, I think, were the 
most delight-giving items in this 
issue. I’m glad some finally step- 
ped forward in defense of Ward 
Moore’s “Transient.” Do you 
know, by any freak of chance if 
the Red Boggs of the first letter 
is the same zine editor "Boggs, 
of yesteryear fame? 

Tell Lenny Kaye that “any- 
body will correspond with him, 
if he’s so dern lonely. Also, as 
he seems to be interested in 
zines, tell him that he (and oth- 
er fans) are desperately needed! 
That is to say. I’d like to publish 
my own zine, Inertia but I need 
interested fans to write letters 
(also stories, articles, review 
columns and do art work). 
There’s plenty to be done. 

Seems that every new Amaz- 
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ing fan has ideas, and this in 
reference to Alan Lacrosse. May 
I say, Al, welcome to the club! 
B. Joseph Fekete,, Jr. 

212 Cooley Road 
RFD #2 
Grafton, Ohio. 

• Point 1: So many readers 
have been asking for longer 
editorials we’re about ready to 
shuck false modesty and cut 
loose. Buy our next (October) 
issue and read old long-winded 
Lobsenz. Point 2: I always 
thought, in my old-fashioned 
way, that book reviews should 
be subjective, not objective. 

Dear Editor: 

In answer to David E. Glid- 
den, the issue is May '58, and 
the stories are the same. 

Rose Harper, Edward F. 
Schmidt, Edgar Miller, go soak 
your various and sundry heads. 
If “Macbeth” was discovered 
yesterday and just published 
you would call it sadistic! Asi- 
mov and Heinlein should excom- 
municate you forthwith. 

I was very disappointed in the 
May '60 issue. I don’t care to 
spend 35^ just to read one good 
story and a bunch of trite horse 
opera (or space opera as the 
case may be). 

“Hunters Out of Space” was, 
it seemed to me, transposed word 
for word from the 1903 edition 
of The School Boy’s Adventure 
Book. Kelleam would feel more 


at home in the 19th Century, 
judging from his choice of ad- 
jectives and phrasing. 

“No Moving Parts,” — not a 
story but a prediction — excellent. 

“The Still Small Voice” was 
trite. Period. “Longevity” — 
ditto. 

One thing and one only will 
keep me buying your magazine: 
you have stopped printing those 
immensely interesting scientific 
articles such as: “The Quidor- 
tant Treatise on Magazine Bind- 
ing Glue.” 

I just finished reading a very 
funny article about life on other 
planets by a very well known 
science fact writer. What people 
seem to forget is : why can’t life 
base itself on copper or iron in- 
stead of carbon? Because the 
possibility of that being the case 
is very great. Anybody else have 
any theories or ideas ? 

You probably know this next 
question by heart but, more il- 
lustrations please? Maybe some 
by Emsh and Freas? 

Phil Freedman 
3910 Coco Ave. 

Los Angeles 8, Calif. 

• I’m glad we got your letter 
when we did, because we had just 
scheduled a fact piece on maga- 
zine glue. Although we thought 
it was quite interesting, we al- 
ways accede to the readers’ opin- 
ion, and so we have yanked that 
article from this issue. In its 
place we are printing your letter. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
who is making a long-awaited 
return to science-fiction. The 
“you are there” quality of his 
draughtsmanship is as spectacu- 
lar as ever. (Future issues of the 
new Amazing will also feature 
covers by the veterans Emsh and 
Valigursky, for example.) 

As far as stories are con- 
cerned, we are determined not 
only to maintain but to raise the 
standards of our fiction. For in- 
stance, the October Amazing 
will feature a brilliant novella 
by Clifford Simak written espe- 
cially for us. 

And because the speed of the 
changes in the world around us 
is making it difficult even for 
science-fiction to keep up with 
factual events, we are inaugu- 
rating a new series of interest- 
ing and readable science-fact 
articles. The first, by Lester Del 
Rey, points out how we can 
start colonizing Venus now. 

Other aspects of the restyled 
Amazing will include an expand- 
ed letters column, longer editor- 
ials, twice as many book reviews 
as heretofore, more inside art- 
work, and a new and easier-to- 
read paper. 

In many respects all this may 
seem to be the end of one era 
and the beginning of another. 
But I hesitate to make any 
“end-of-an-era” claims about as 
redoubtable a magazine as 
Amazing. From the day when 


Mr. Gernsback (see p. 22) turn- 
ed the gleam in his eye into an 
actuality until the present, 
Amazing has been through 
many so-called “eras” : all kinds 
of cover styles, all kinds of 
story policies, all kinds of edi- 
tors. (It even survived the 
Shaver Mystery.) As the cur- 
rent inheritor of this tradi- 
tion of vitality, I prefer to 
think of the forthcoming changes 
as new signs of Amazing’s vig- 
or — as a continuation of its 
willingness to experiment in or- 
der to bring the best of science- 
fiction to its loyal readership. 
(And I can promise that the 
change is no one-shot affair ; for, 
as you will read in next month’s 
editorial column, there is still 
more in store.) 

I hope you will read and study 
the new Amazing carefully. I 
hope that after you have done 
this you will write and let me 
know what you think of it. — NL 
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